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Agreeable | 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated © 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Ls 


Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


° 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 


and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 


and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
From objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions © 
have found it invaluable. % 


Manufactured by 


California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $x bottles. . 
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cures 


ALL PAIN 
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One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth 
more than a tablespoonful of 
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Emile Zola 


the Eminent Writer 
says of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 


«It is the Elixir of Life which 
combats human debility and 
gives Vigor, Health and Energy’”’ 


Mailed Free. ! 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


Beneficial and A able. 

Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
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“Plain, but athletic.” 
(After sketch in New York Truth.) 

Evidently the picture of a woman 
cleaning house for the first time with 
Pearline. She finds that what has 
always been the hardest kind of hard 
work is now comparatively easy, 
pleasant, quickly done—and in her 
% joy and enthusiasm and high 

2 spirits, she kicks up her heels, 
Z Probably this is an extreme case. 
y Still, it may be there are numbers 
= —, of women who, when they 
= clean house first with Pearl- 
= mt ine, manifest their pleasure 
in the same way. You don't 
hear of it, though. They simply tell you that in all their 
lives the work of house-cleaning has never been so light, so 


satisfactory, so soon over, so thoroughly well done. 
S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


H and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back. 467 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Radway’s Ready Rel'ef has stood unrivaled before the 
public as a most sucessful Pain Remedy. It instantly re- 
lieves Pain, quickly cures congestiors, and allays inflam- 
mation. It is a counter-irritant, and is antiseptic and 
cleanly in its action. No lard to putrefy or clog the pores 
of the skin, or soil the clothes, but a purely scientific pain 
remedy. 

In Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and other painful affections, 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF never fails. 

Aversta, Ga., Feb. 10, 1895. 

Dr. Rapway: I have tried all the various kinds of reim- 
edies :hat they have on the market without effect, when 
finally I grew worse, and a friend advised me to ~~ your 
Ready Re ief. I did so, applying to my ankle and knee, 
and, to my surprise, was able to resume my duties next 
morning. My trouble was rheumatism of long standing. 
I shall never be without R. R. R., for its weight in gold. 


z OF 
PERFECT PURITY 
My mother was cu-ed by R. R. R. in two hours of Rheu 


EXQUISITE FLAVOR 
matism in her shoulder. 


SRR te acca snr ceearrrmocrs emeN TORE W. H. COOPER, of Coorrr & Evans. 


SAUCES 
EXTRACTS& 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





Used also internally in water, for all Bowel Pains, Colic, 
Diarrhea, etc. 


Fifty Cents per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
| RADWAY & Co., NEw YORK. 
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George Washington 


THE CITIZEN, 
THE SOLDIER, 
THE STATESMAN, 
THE PATRIOT. 


A NEW LIFE OF THIS MOST EMINENT AMERICAN, 


By Judge T. J. MACKEY, 


Late Captain of Engineers in the Confederate Army, 


WILL BE BEGUN IN 


The Peterson Magazine for June, 











and will be one of the most noteworthy 


contributions to the literature of the year. 


Fully illustrated with authenticated portraits (many 
of them from extremely rare paintings and prints), and 
replete with much anecdotal matter of surpassing inter- 


est, hitherto unpublished. 
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George Washington 


has been for a century the commanding figure in American history and 
American patriotism. The later heroes of our country have but accent- 
uated the splendor surrounding the career of our first President. It is the 
purpose of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE to treat in an adequate 


manner of the life of this man as 


1. THE CITIZEN, 
2. THE SOLDIER, 
3. THE STATESMAN, anv 
4. HIS MEMORY. 


The author engaged for this work, Judge T. J. Mackey, was an 
officer in the Confederate Army, and it is believed that additional interest 
will be lent to this narrative from the fact above stated. Judge Mackey’s 
reputation as a historian, a biographer, a soldier, and a cultured and 
traveled man will enable him to treat fully of the subject in lines not 
attempted heretofore by any of Washington's biographers. The merits of 
Washington as a soldier, his peerless character as a patriot, and his record 
as founder of the world’s greatest Republic will be clearly and succinctly 
stated, and the text will be embellished with not only a large variety 
of portraits of Washington at various stages of his career, but also with 
remarkable likenesses of distinguished contemporary statesmen and soldiers 
such as Sir Henry Clinton, Sir William Howe, Col. Tarleton, Marquis 
de Lafayette, and with portraits of members of Washington's family. 

The price of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is $1.00 per year, 
and subscriptions may commence at any time. Those wishing to have all 
the numbers of the publication containing this new life of Washington 
should not fail to have their subscription commence with the June number. 


Address 


PENFIELD BROS., Publishers, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
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A REVIEW OF ETCHING 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By 


HENRY RUSSELL WRAY. 











With Etching by 


PETER MORAN. 


Cloth Bound. | * One Dollar, Post-paid. 


PENFIELD BROS., 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


AH Journal for Women. 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT $1.00 A YEAR, 
and for sale by newsdealers. 


Devoted to the latest literature on 





FASHIONS, - HOME ART, - WOMANS’ WORK, 
HYGIENE, + RELIGION IN THE FAMILY, 
ADVANCED IDEAS FOR WOMEN, : ETC., ETC. 


Sample Copies, 5 Cents. 


NS ees : 


Artuur’s Home MacazineE and THe PeTErsoN MAGAZINE, 


in combination, $1.75 per year. Address 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST PASSENGER TRAIN.” 


PRESENTS FOUR UNIQUE FEATURES 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL WITH THAT TRAIN. 





FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Including the fluctuations of active stocks, the financial and com- 
mercial news of foreign and dcmestic markets, and the principal 
events of the day. 


.STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPE-WRITERS 


Free for the use of passengers for conducting their correspond- 
ence ez route. An amanuensis with a machine on west and east- 
bound trains. Letters and telegrams forwarded from the train. 


LADIES’ MAIDS 


Experienced colored waiting-maids to attend on ladies who may 
be traveling alone or with small children. Aged or infirm ladies 
receive their special care. 


OBSERVATION CARS 


Attached to the rear of the tra‘n, fitted with an open sitting-room 
Peculiarly attractive to ladies and children. 


MINOR CHARACTERISTICS 


But not less essential, are the magnificent Pullman sleeping apart- 
ments, single or ex suzte, bath-rooms for both sexes, a barber’s 
sa'oon, inclosed lavatories, superior dining service—everything 
that taste, comfort and luxury could demand. 


The Limited leaves New York every day from staticn foot of Cortlandt 
and Desbrosses Streets at 10:00 a.m, Philadelphia 12:20 noon, for 
Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Tickets, reservations of space, may be procured at the various ticket 
offices of the Company. 


S. M. PREVOST, J. R. WOOD, 


General Manag:r. General Passenger Agent. 
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Many bicycle makers are “Groping in the Dark.” 


GROPING 


rHeE 


DARK. 


They reduce the weight of the wheels at random—and weaken them 


at vital points. 


The weight of a Victor is reduced by science. 


Every change depends upon the record of the Dynamometer.* 
Others guess—We know—that the Victor is the lightest and easiest 


running bicycle on the market. 


{ *This wonderful machine is the only device in the world by which the pcwer used to runa 


{ bicycle can be accurately measured, 


We invented it and use it exclusively to perfect Victor Bicycles, 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Paciric Coast: SAN FRANCISCO. 


DETROIT. 
LOS ANGELES. 


DENVER. 
PORTLAND. 





RAIL 


roan LANDS 





For Sale at Low Prices and on 
Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for sale 
on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of choice 
fruit, gardening, farm’ and grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial 
attention to the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad Company, and which that Company offers 
at low prices and on long terms. Special inducements 
and facilities offered to go and examine these lands both 
in Southern Illinois and in the ‘‘ Yazoo Valley,” Miss. 
For further description, map and any information, ad- 
dress or call upon E P. EKENE, Land Commissioner, 
No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill; or, G. W. McGINNIS, 
Ass‘t Land Commissioner, Memphis, Tenn. 
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By courtesy of Durand-Ruel & Co., Paris. From the painting by Mary Cassatt. 
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The Scarlet Letter. 


From the painting by Rhoda Holmes Nichols. 


SOME AMERICAN WOMEN 


T is perhaps a little difficult to ex- 
actly define what is meant by the 
word “Impressionist” as applied 

to the work of some artists. This 
difficulty is not present to the leaders 
of the Impressionist school, as they 
understand perfectly well their own 
meaning; but many of their followers 
who so often suggest the legend under 
the picture of Punch’s “ After an old 
master—a long way,” have brought the 
word into ridicule, consequently to the 
understanding of the uninitiated the 
word “impressionist” suggests form- 
less pictures, done in impossible colors. 
This is not a fair conception. Impres- 
sionism in its broad sense means the 
power to catch the general idea of the 
whole rather than a fac-simile of each 
detail, and to render this received im- 
pression of color and atmosphere truth- 
fully. The impressionist duplicates 


PAINTERS. 


effects—not causes. His brush knows 
no law, save the art instinct. Viewed 
near by, the canvas looks like a mass 
of irregular daubs, violating every 
orthodox canon of conventional art. 
Viewed at a distance, however, this 
seemingly aimless design becomes the 
thing of beauty it really is. His brush 
has caught the spirit of the original— 
its veritable essence. ‘This impression- 
ist faculty is at the bottom of all great 
art, and the greater the artist, the more 
vivid his insight. To, however, effec- 
tively and truthfully, produce on the 
medium, in colors, or forms, these deep 
insights requires the most thorough 
knowledge of the technique of art, also 
long practice; hence the difficulties of 
the majority of the impressionist fol- 
lowers, who possibly see clearly enough, 
but lack the quality to portray their vis- 
ion. ‘There are artists, perhaps a good 
451 
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many, if all were known, who both feel 
and see the atmosphere ; to paint it re- 
quires the skill of a Monet or a Manet, 
the latter of whom is recognized as the 
arch priest and originator of the Im- 
pressionist school, so called—although 
in point of fact there were heroes 
before Agamemnon, and the English 
Turner had seen things in nature that 
other men could not see, and had han- 
dled them after a fashion impossible to 
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his contemporaries before the clever 
Frenchman began his career. 

Into this atmosphere, and under 
the influence of some of its most ardent 
followers, Miss Cassatt came some six- 
teen years ago. Immediately her work 
began to bear the impress of her sur- 
roundings ; she, however, strong in in- 
dividuality, joined the independents, 
being controlled by no school, but 
simply following out the impressionist 





By courtesy of Durand-Ruel & Co., Paris. 


From the painting by Miss Cassatt. 
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‘Five O'Clock.”’ 


By courtesy of Durand-Ruel & Co., Paris. 


dictum—See the truth and paint what 
you see. Hence it is that the later 
work of Miss Cassatt differs from her 
earlier style, as the east from the 
west. Artists are apt to specialize, 


From the painting by Mary Cassatt. 


and this lady has specialized in the 
charming but difficult field of child 
painting, and to carry out the simile 
she has worked her ground to much 
purpose. The illustrations here given 
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‘* Ernesta."’ 


From the painting by Cecilia Beaux. 


speak for themselves, so far as bold 
and accurate drawing, and _ skilful 
modelling go. Also, although the baby 
is a baby, and the little girl a veritable 
little girl, yet the family likeness of 
each to the other, and of both to their 
mother, is most subtly indicated. In 
these regards the sight has been true, 
and the execution deft, but to appreci- 
ate the full charm of these pictures, one 
must in imagination vest them in a 
color scheme as well handled and con- 
trolled as is the composition. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux of Philadelphia, is 
is an éléve of the Academy Julien, and 
she there came under the instruction 
and influence of Bouguereau, Constant, 
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Tony Roberts, and 
Carolus Duran. 
Her technique is, 
as might be sup- 
posed, entirely 
French, suggesting 
strongly the meth- 
ods of Carolus Du- 
ran and of Sargent ; 
but her individual- 
ity has triumphed 
over all suggestions 
of her foreign mas- 
ters, and the com- 
bination of strength 
and refinement in 
her work is all her 
own. 

All portrait paint- 
ers know how diff- 
cult it is to catch 
the rapidly fleeting 
expressions on the 
face of a child; 
quick and accurate 
must be the brush 
that fixes such fast- 
flowing variations. 
A good example of 
Miss Beaux’s abil- 
ity in this direction 
was exhibited at the 
American Artists’ 
exhibition of 1894, 
and is given here. 
The little face tells 
its own story, with 
suddenly aroused 
curiosity which you 
instinctively feel is but a passing phase 
to be changed with the quick inconse- 
quence of the baby brain, the child 
would rush forward, but is held in check 
by the strong hand of the nurse, of whom 
only one arm and part of the apron are 
visible, and yet so well are these han- 
dled that the pose of the unseen woman 
is perfectly indicated. At this same 
exhibition Miss Beaux showed that she 
could handle age as well as youth by 
her portrait of an elderly lady, of rare 
calm and dignity, most happily and 
sympathetically rendered. In the same 
season Miss Beaux exhibited a portrait 
of a young girl called “ Revery,” which, 
by its grace and beauty, and its care- 
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ful brush-work much favorable 
notice. 

In a not very long career our artist 
has had her share of honors. She has 
held four times the ‘“ Mary Smith” 
prize awarded by the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. She won the “ Nor- 
man Dodge” prize at the National 
Academy of Design in 1893. In the 
same year she was elected a member 
of the Society of American Artists: in 
1894 she was made an associate of the 
National Academy of Design, being the 
only woman who is a member of both 
associations. 

Dora Wheeler Keith is as versatile an 
artist as ever handled brush, palette, 
and mahlstick. Her first successes 
were made in illustrations and designs. 
In the prize competitions instituted by 
Mr. Prang for the production of Christ- 
mas cards, her rare imaginative quali- 
ties came into play, and her 
success in these competi- 
tions served, perhaps, to 
make those qualities very 
fully known to the public. 
In the last competition Miss 
Wheeler carried off both the 
artist and the Popular prizes 
of $1,000 each, and this un- 
usual success in competition 
with many well-known ar- 
tists served to emphasize 
Miss Wheeler’s peculiar abil- 
ity. 

She brings to the execu- 
tion of the fancies of a very 
suggestive brain, hands, and 
eyes which have received 
a thorough training; her 
work, whether it be a ceil- 
ing, a cartoon for a church 
window, the portrait of a 
grave man of letters, or of 
a woman of society, or, per- 
chance, a deliciously soft 
pastel of a child, is always 
good, in a refined, quiet, 
and yet strong manner. 

Some time ago Mrs. Keith 
painted a notable series of 
American men of letters, 
choosing such subjects as 
James Russell Lowell, Walt 
Whitman, Laurence Hut- 
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ton, and so on. In all of these por- 
traits the artist has demonstrated the 
rare talent of bringing out what is 
best in her subject, her own strong, 
sweet nature, empowering her to di- 
vine and portray only the highest char- 
acteristics of her sitter. 

Of these portraits, which are espe- 
cially distinguished as character por- 
traits, that of Laurence Hutton, the 
genial, friendly, and brilliant man of 
letters, is well expressed, and also that 
of Mr. Richard Gilder, which hangs in 
the City Club, is a very good instance 
of the subtle handling which seems to 
portray the inner man instead of the 
shell. 

The exquisite needle-woven tapestries 
for which the Associated Artists are so 
widely known are from cartoons de- 
signed by Mrs. Keith. Indeed, much 
of the decorative work produced by the 


Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith. 
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Mrs. Lucia Fairchild Fuller. 


From a miniature by herself. 


Associated Artists —ceilings, mural 
paintings, and other decorations—are 
from designs by this lady. 

Mrs. Keith’s ceiling of the library 
of the woman’s building in Chicago is 
perhaps the best known of her mural 
works. This ceiling was grave in tone 
and serious in design. In 
detail it consisted of five 
large ovals, holding figures, 
the interspaces being filled 
with connecting designs or 
bands of gilded ornament. 
The centre oval had a sheaf 
border of white lilies, and 
in it were represented Lit- 
erature, Science, and Imag- 
ination. Literature was a 
grave and beautiful woman, 
Science a thoughtful man 
in a scholar’s gown. Both 
of these figures are seat- 
ed, but winged Imagination 
stands, and, as is meet, in- 
clined more toward Liter- 
ature than toward Science. 
Behind this group stretched 
a wide landscape, its blue 
that of sapphire, and its 
green like emerald and 
chrysoprases blending in- 
to rich effects which re- 
called the color-tones of 
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Venetian art. Mr. William M. Chase 
has, with wise counsel and thorough 
method of instruction, given their first 
studio training to many well-known 
artists, and of their number is Mrs. 
Keith, who, after leaving Mr. Chase, 
continued her studies at the well- 
known Academy Julien in Paris. Here 
the young American won both honor 
and medals, and her competitive de- 
signs gave evidence of the inventive 
and originating faculty which is such a 
marked attribute of her mentality. 

A steadily increasing demand for 
elaborate church decoration has been 
marked in this country during the last 
few decades. Religious organizations 
which, in former years, pinned their 
faith to church interiors plain to barren- 
ness, have changed their views; while 
those churches which have always held 
that religious art has a proper and im- 
portant field of its own, with increasing 
wealth have added to the amount and 
beauty of their altar mosaics, their 
stained - glass windows, their mural 
paintings, and metal work. 

This growing desire for more elabo- 
rate ornamentation in places of worship 
has naturally given a new impulse to 





Book Cover Design. 
By Dora Wheeler Keith. 











** Out of Tune.” 


From the painting by Rhoda Holmes Nichols. 
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Study of a Head. 


From the painting by Rhoda Holmes Nichols. 


the study of church interior decoration. 
Among the many clever artists who 
supply to the art manufacturer the nec- 
essary cartoons from which the mosaic, 
or colored glass window, is to be built 
up, Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb takes a very 
high rank, and the results of her labors 
are to be seen in churches all over the 
country. This artist’s altar designs, 
both in mosaic and in painting give a 
very good idea of the strength, sweet- 
ness, and dignity which characterizes 
her ecclesiological work. Not the least 
interesting of Mrs. Lamb’s designs 
which may very fittingly be here men- 
tioned was that of the Advent angel, 
which attracted so much attention in 
the Fine Arts Building of the Colum- 


bian Exhibition by the calm majesty of 
its pose and expression. 

Although known principally by her 
designs for stained glass and mural 
paintings, Mrs. Lamb has made many 
clever portraits and other easel paint- 
ings. She is a versatile artist, varying 
the conventional religious art-work by 
flights into widely different fields, 
thereby getting relief and freedom 
from monotony of subject. A glance 
at the varied studies, sketches, and 
completed pictures which hang on her 
studio walls gives assurance of a keen 
eye for effects and a clever power of 
reproducing her impressions. In one 
corner you see an ideal picture of 
summer life—a breakfast-table spread 
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under the trees; the figures of father 
and child, seated at it, have a thor- 
oughly domestic, at-home sort of ease, 
true to life, and one quite feels the 
freshness of a summer morning, with 
light breezes stealing through the 
leaves, wafting delicious scents from 
the roses, which, one is sure, are very 
near at hand. In another place is a 
hawthorn in full bloom, petal and leaf 
bathed in golden light; and, too, here 
and there, a portrait evidences facility 
in yet another branch of art. 

Mrs. Lamb entered the school of the 
National Academy of Design at the age 
of sixteen. After one year’s work there 
she took the prize in the life class. In 
1880 she was admitted to the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, and was for several 
years one of its most promising and 
active members. Later on she en- 
rolled herself as a student in Hubert 


o 





Herkomer’s Art School at Busbey, 
England; from there she went to 
Paris, and continued her art training 
under Courtois, and other prominent 
teachers. On her return to America 
she married Mr. Charles R. Lamb. In 
1889 Mrs. Lamb won the Norman W. 
Dodge prize at the National Academy 
of Design. Although so versatile in 
her work, Mrs. Lamb seldom produces 
more than one large picture in the 
year for exhibition. Her cartoons and 
studies for church decoration occupy 
much of her time. Many of these are 
made familiar to us through the pages 
of the leading magazines. 

We have advanced so far in our edu- 
cation as to conceive of art not as an 
instructor, or regenerator, or moralizer ; 
but in its true function as a perpetua- 
tor of beautiful impressions made on 
the retinas of eyes, which, by training 





A Greek Maiden. 
From the painting by Rhoda Holmes Nichols. 
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Diana. 


From the painting by Ella Condie Lamb. 


and gift of nature, have learned to 
see. Judged from this standpoint, Mrs. 
Rhoda Holmes Nichols is a very com- 
plete artist, for her power of seeing 
artistic possibilities includes conditions 
which vary as widely as does a group 
of ostriches silhouetted against the 
glow of an African sunset; from a 
monk who tends with lover-like care a 
few potted flowers, which constitute the 
delight and joy of his sombre existence ; 
or a white wall of Venice, painted with 
a full realization of the brilliancy of 
the all-penetrating sunlight of the Adri- 
atic, creating deep shadow and blazing 
high light, treated with a breadth, 
force, and absence of finical detail rarely 
attained. In fact, this artist’s breadth 
of observation, versatility, and cer- 
tainty of touch are most unusual ; even 
her flowers—and such flowers !—are 
painted with all of a water-color paint- 
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er’s freedom and _ splash, 
true to nature in form, but 
not overloaded with dis- 
tracting detail. 

In quick appreciation of a 
suggestion Mrs. Nichols is 
very happy. One of her 
very best works, “ Those 
Evening Bells,” for exam- 
ple, grew out of a battered 
flight of wooden steps lead- 
ing up a grassy bank. ‘The 
hour was twilight, and the 
art imagination immediate- 
ly suggested a girl standing 
on the top of the steps, lis- 
tening to catch the far-off 
tone of the bells. 

In the “Scarlet Letter,” 
here reproduced, our artist 
demonstrates her power of 
seeing spiritual as well as 
physical things. The fig- 
ure tells its tale of sin and 
repentance, and in the bit 
of old time New England 
street scenery there is a 
subtle suggestion of the pit- 
ilessness of Puritanism. 

Mrs, Nichols is English 
by birth, but American by 
marriage. She was a 
Queen’s scholar in the 
Bloomsbury School of Art 
in London, and afterward studied in 
Venice and Rome, receiving in the lat- 
ter city the rare honor of a membership 
in the exclusive Roman Water-color 
Society. Although best known as a 
bold, forceful, and dashing, yet accu- 
rate, water-colorist, Mrs. Nichols does 
excellent work in oils. 

On the wall of the Woman’s Building 
at the Chicago Fair, was a decorative 
piece by Mrs. Lucy Fairchild Fuller, 
typical of the early Puritan period, in 
its relation to the home. This group 
of well and boldly drawn figures, calm, 
and dignified, as became the women 
of that type, attracted much attention, 
won a medal, and also caused people to 
wonder that so young a woman should 
have so successfully accomplished such 
an important work. This decoration, 
as well asa most delightful portrait of 
a real boy, a very boy, sailor-suited, 
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hand on hip, and hat on the back of his 
head, lips apart, and eyes looking afar, 
gave proof that Mrs. Fuller has in her 
what in another science would be called 
the “ root of the matter.” 

Miss Fairchild’s art education was 
commenced by that very clever and 
much regretted artist, the late Mr. 
Bunker, of Boston, and was continued 
at the Art Students’ League in New 
York, where she won flattering encomi- 
ums, and was considered the brightest 
pupil of her year. Although never en- 
tered on the rolls of any of the noted 
foreign ateliers, the artist in question 
has done a great deal of work in for- 
eign galleries, and she has had the ad- 
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vantage of friendly advice and sugges- 
tions from that very able man, Mr. 
Sargent, and also studied under Mr. 
Abbey. Clever as are the portraits 
of Mrs. Fairchild, her miniatures are 
equally as good. She has not only the 
requisite delicacy of touch for success 
in an art where a brush consists of two 
or three hairs, but she has the ability, 
to not alone depict her subjects truth- 
fully, but to put soul into them, which 
is a quality not common in modern 
miniature work. Miss Fairchild mar- 
ried the son of that well-known and 
celebrated artist, Mr. George Fuller, 
and has set up her easel in New York. 
Isabel Dundas Macdonald. 





Puritan Women. 


From the painting by Lucia Fairchild Fuller. 
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ONSIDERING that English poets 
have made May-day famous, and 
that May-day in England is, 

oftener than not, raw and nasty, its 
celebrity is astonishing. Only heredi- 
tary and manifold traditions can be the 
secret of its popularity. It appears 
that the Goths and Swedes, the early 
Romans, and the peoples of India and 
Egypt, celebrated this day as the avant 
courrier of a period of renewed fertility. 
It has taken less to spur the imagina- 
tion of an English bard, and make him 
oblivious to such a material condition 
as weather. Or was it that the excep- 
tional May-day inspired the poetic out- 
burst which might have slept in satiety ? 
Perhaps it was on some such rare occa- 
sion that Wordsworth composed his 
Ode : 


While from the purpling east departs 
The star that led the dawn, 

Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 
For May is on the lawn. 

A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected power, 

Whose first-drawn breath, from bush and tree, 
Shakes off the pearly shower. 


All Nature welcomes her, whose sway 
Tempers the year’s extremes ; 

Who scattereth lustres o’er noon-day, 
Like morning’s dewy gleams ; 

While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 
The tremulous heart excite, 

And hums the balmy air to still 
The balance of delight. 
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Time was, blest Power ! when youth and maids 
At peep of dawn would rise, 

And wander forth in forest glades, 
Thy birth to solemnize. 

Though mute the song to grace the rite, 
Untouched the hawthorn bough, 

Thy spirit triumphs 0’er the slight ; 
Man changes, but not Thou! 


And if, on this, thy natal morn, 
The pole from which thy name 

Hath not departed, stands forlorn 
Of song and dance and game ; 

Still from the village green a vow 
Aspires, to thee addrest, 

Wherever peace is on the brow, 
Or love within the breast. 


And Milton, when blind, doubtless 
remembered only the bright skies of 
his youth: 


Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 

The flowery May, who, from her green lap, 
throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail ! bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and with thee long. 


Chaucer even dreamed about it: 


Me thoughte thus it was May, 
And in the dawning where I lay 
Me metté thus in my bed all nakid ; 
And lookéd forth, for I was waked 
With smallé fowlés, a great heap, 
That had affrayed me out of sleep, 
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Through noise and sweetness of their song. 
And as we mette, they sat among 

Upon my chamber roof without 

Upon the tilés all about ; 

And singen evereach in his wise 

The most solemné service 

By note, that ever man, I trow, 

Had heard. 


Keats left the “ Fragment of an Ode 
to Maia,” written on May-day, 1818: 


Mother of Hermes! and still youthful Maia ! 
May I sing to thee 

As thou wast hymned on the shores of Baia ? 
Or may I woo thee 

In earlier Sicilian ? or thy smiles 

Seek, as they once were sought, in Grecian isles, 

By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 

Leaving great verse unto a little clan ? 

O, give me their old vigor, and unheard 

Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of Heaven and few ears, 


Redounded by thee, my song 


a should die away 
. Content as theirs 
Rich in the simple worship 
of a day. 
£ 


Perhaps L. E. L. 
SS wrote the following 
; lines in fond reminiscence while 
wandering on the ramparts of her 
South African prison : 


4 Beautiful and radiant May, 
Is not this thy festal day ? 
Is not this spring revelry 
Held in honor, queen, of thee ? 


The May-day festival 
of the English comes 
down from the Druids, 
who inherited it from 
India. The Druids lit 
enormous fires on their 


‘*When chimney-sweeps danced around a May-pole.” 


cairns in honor of the god Bel (Apollo). 
The Irish retain the custom, and drive 
the cattle between the fires. Fathers 
take their children in their arms and 
leap through the flames. 
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In the early 
days of Eng- 
land the 
young peo- 
ple were - 
wont to rise 
a little after midnight 
and walk to a neighbor- 
ing wood, to the ac- > 
companiment of music and horn- ,¥ 
blowing. There they would break ' eS ater 
down branches from the trees, ‘t 
adorn themselves with nosegays q 
and crowns of flowers, and return 
with tie dawn to decorate the exterior 
of their houses with the boughs and 
garlands. 

In Chaucer’s “Court of Love” we 
read that early 
on May-day 






























Foreth goeth all the 
court, both most 
and lest, 

To fetche the flowris 

fresh and blome. 


in the reign of Edward IV., is a pas- 
sage descriptive of the custom of the 
times : 


Now it befell in the moneth of lusty May, 
that Queen Guenever called unto her the 
knyghtes of the Round Table, and gave them 
warning that early in the morning she should 
ride on maying into the woods and fields beside 
“When pretty milkmaids went about.” Westminster. 


In the old romance, “ La Morte d’Ar- Shakspere says (Henry VIII., Act 
thur,” translated by Sir Thomas Maleor, v.) that it was impossible to make the 
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people sleep on May morning, and 
(“ Midsummer Night’s Dream, ” Act i.) 
that they rose up early on May morning. 


If thou lovest me, then, 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night, 
"And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance toa morn in May, 

There I will stay for thee. 


And 


No doubt they rise up early to observe 
The rite of May. 


Stow, in his “Survey of London” 
(1603), has the following : 


In the month of May, namely, on May-day, 
in the morning, every man, except impediment, 
would walk into the sweete meadows and greene 
woods, there to rejoyce their spirites with the 
beauty and savour of sweete flowers, and with 
the harmony of birds praysing God in their kind ; 
and for example hereof Edward Hall hath noted 
that K. Henry the Eighth, as in the 3 of his 
reign and divers other years, so namely on the 
seventh of his reigne on May day in the morning, 
with Queen Katherine, his wife, accompanied 
with many lords and ladies, rode a-Maying from 
Greenwitch to the high ground of Shooter’s Hill, 
where, as they passed by the way, they espied a 
company of tall yeomen clothed all in greene 
with greene whordes and with bowes and arrowes, 
to the number of 100. One being their chief- 
taine was called Robin Hoode, who required the 
King and his companie to stay and see his men 
shoote, whereunto the King granting, Robin 
Hoode whistled, and all the 100 archers shot off, 
losing all at once, and when he whistled againe, 
they likewise shot againe ; their arrowes whistled 
by craft of the head, and that the noise was 
strange and loud—which greatly delighted the 
King, queene, and their companie. 


Inthe “ British Apollo” a writer says : 


It was a custom among the ancient Britons, 
before converted to Christianity, to erect the 
May-pole, adorned with flowers, in honor of the 
goddess Flora. 


Keysler thinks that the custom of 
the May-pole took its origin from the 
earnest desire of the people to see their 
king, who, seldom appearing at other 
times, made his procession on this day 
of the year to the great assembly of 
the states held in the open air. 

The May-pole custom was univer- 
sally observed in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. When the Reformers laid 
their iron hand on England they sought 
to suppress innocent as well as vicious 





amusements, and the May-pole seems 
to have incurred their especial disap- 
probation. It was suppressed by Act 
of Parliament on the 6th of April, 1644. 
Charles II., however, had a fondness 
for the old custom, and, on the first 
May-day of his reign, ordered a May- 
pole erected in the Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. As one watches the 
packed Strand of to-day, with its end- 
less rows of unsightly omnibuses bear- 
ing down upon the dodging crowds, its 
hansoms and hackneys and wagons, it 
seems incredible that the time ever 
was when children and milkmaids and 
chimney-sweeps danced around a May- 
pole in its midst. 
Pepys, May 1, 1667, writes: 


To Westminster; on the way meeting many 
milkmaids, with their garlands upon their pails, 
dancinz, with a fiddler before them, and saw 
pretty Nelly (Nell Gwynne) standing at her 
lodgings door in Drury Lane, in her smock 
sleeves and bodice, looking upon one; she 
seemed a mighty pretty creature. 


In another entry he alludes to the 
custom observed by the dames of the 
time—that of rising at dawn and going 
out into the fields, and bathing their 
faces in the first May dew, under the 
belief that their complexions would be 
beautified forthwith. 


My wife away, down with Vane and W. Hea- 
ver to Woolwich, in order to a little ayre, and to 
lie there to-night and so to gather May-dew to- 
morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner hathe 
taught her is the only thing in the world to wash 
her face with. 


The first of May was a great day with 
the milkmaids and chimney - sweeps. 
The following lines, printed in the 
“Every-day Book,” will give an ade- 
quate idea of what the former made of 
their holiday : 


In London thirty years ago, 

When pretty milkmaids went about, 
It was a goodly sight to see 

Their May-day pageant all drawn out. 


Themselves in comely colors drest, 
Their shining garland in the middle 
A pipe and tabor on before 
else the foot-inspiring fiddle. 


They stopt at houses where it was 
Their custom to cry milk below ; 

And while the music played, with smiles, 
Joined hands and pointed toe and toe. 
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Thus they tript on, till—from door to door 
The hoped-for annual present sent— 

A signal came, to courtesy low, 
And at that door cease merriment. 


Such scenes and sounds once blest my eyes 

And charmed my ears—but all have vanished ; 
On May-day now no garlands go, 

For milkmaids and their dance are banished. 


The chimney-sweeps used to parade 
the streets in parties, tricked out fan- 
tastically, and glittering with strips of 
gilt and parti-colored paper. Their 
faces were chalked, they carried their 
shovels and brushes, and capered the 
Chimney-sweep’s Dance to a noisy tune. 
It was the custom of Mrs. Montagu to 
give them a bounteous spread every 
May-day, and at her death the follow- 
ing lament was written : 


And is all pity for the poor sweep fled 

Since Montagu is numbered with the dead ? 

She who did once the many sorrows weep 

That met the wanderings of the woe-worn sweep ! 
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Who once a year bade all his griefs depart, 

On May’s sweet morn would doubly cheer his 
heart ! 

Washed was his little form ; his shirt was clean, 

On that one day his real face was seen, 

His shoeless feet ow boasted pumps, and new 

The brush and shovel, gayly held to view ! 

The table spread, his every sense was charmed, 

And every savoury smell his bosom warmed ; 

His light heart joyed to see such goodly cheer, 

And much he longed to taste the mantling beer. 

His hunger o’er—the scene was little heaven— 

If riches thus can bless, what blessings might be 
given ! 

But she is gone! none left to soothe their grief, 

Or, once a year, bestow their meed of beef. 

Now forth he’s dragged to join the beggars’ 
dance ; 

With heavy heart to make a slow advance, 

Loudly to clamor for that tyrant’s good, 

Who gives with scanty hand his daily food. 


The Mayer’s song is a medley of 
great antiquity : 


Remember us, poor mayers all ; 
And thus we do begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness 
Or else we die in sin. 


We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day, 

And now returnéd back again 
We have brought you a branch of May. 


A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands ; 

It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands. 
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The hedges and trees, they are so green, 
As green as any leek, 

Our heavenly father he watered them 
With his heavenly dew so sweet. 


The heavenly gates are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain, 

And if a man be not too far gone, 
He may return again. 


The life of man is but a span, 
It flourishes like a flower, 

We are here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
And are dead in an hour. 


The moon shines bright and the stars give a light 
A little before it is day, 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 


We all know Tennyson’s poem of 
the gay coquette, who admonishes her 
mother on the eve of what proves to 
be her last May-day : 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear ; 

To-morrow ’ll be the happiest day of all the 
glad New Year ; 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, 
merriest day, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m 
to be Queen o’ the May. 


There’s many a black black eye, they say, but 
none so black as mine ; 

There’s Margaret and May, there’s Kate and 
Caroline, 

But none so fair as little Alice, in all the land 
they say, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


As I came up the valley, whom think ye I should 


see 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the 
hazel-tree ? 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave 
him yesterday ; 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all 
in white. 

And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash 
of light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what 
they say, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


They say he’s dying all for love, but that can 
never be ; 

They say his heart is breaking, mother, what is 
that to me? 
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There’s many a bolder lad ’ll woo me any summer 
day, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


In Gloucestershire the children, as 
they dance round the Maypole, sing : 


Round the May-pole, trit-trit-trot ! 
See what a May-pole we have got ! 
Fine and gay, 
Trip away, 
Happy is our new May-day. 


In Lincolnshire they used to change 
servants on May-day. On Hall Caine’s 
ground, the Isle of Man, May-day is 
ushered in with the blowing of horns 
on the mountains. From the daughters 
of the wealthy classes there has already 
been chosen a Queen of the May. Her 
gown is light and gay, and she is at- 
tended by twenty maids of honor. She 
has in attendance a young man, who is 
her captain, and has in his command a 
number of inferior officers. In opposi- 
tion to her is a Queen of Winter, who 
is a man dressed in woman’s clothes— 
woollen hood, fur tippet, and heavy 
sombre garments. Both parties march 
until they meet on a common, where 
they engage in a mock battle. Which- 
ever is conquered is heavily ransomed ; 
then Winter and his Court retire to a 
barn, while Spring and her retinue di- 
vert themselves on the green until 
night, when the day is concluded with 
a feast. 

Clare, the Peasant Poet, in one of 
his manuscript ballads, describes May- 
day in Peterborough : 


How beautiful May and its morning comes in, 

The songs of the maidens, you hear them begin, 

To sing the old ballads while cowslips they pull, 

While the dew of the morning fills many pipes 
full. 


At Morton Pinkney the following is 
sung : 


I have a little purse in my pocket 
All fixed with a silver pin ; 

And all that it wants is a little more silver 
To line it well within. 

The clock strikes one, I must be gone, 
Or else it will be day ; 

Good-morning to you, my pretty fair maid, 
I wish you the merriment of May. 
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In Dublin, on May-eve, the women 
put a stocking filled with yarrow under 
their pillow, and recite these lines : 


Good-morrow, good yarrow, good-morrow to thee, 

I hope ’gain the morrow my lover to see ; 

And that he may be married to me ; 

The color of his hair and the clothes he does 
wear, 

And if he be for me may his face be turned to me, 

And if he be not, dark and surly he may be, 

And his back be turned to me. 


The author of a pamphlet, “ Things 
by Words and Words by Things,” says 
that our ancestors held an annual as- 
sembly on May-day, and that the col- 
umn or pole of May was the great 
standard of justice in the Eycommons 
or fields of May. Here it was that the 
people, if they saw cause, deposed or 
punished their governors, their barons, 
or their kings. The judges’ bough or 
wand, and the staff or rod of authority in 
the civil or the military are both derived 
from May-day emblems; also that the 
mayor received his title from the month 
which is the synonym of power. The 
crown, a mark of dignity, or symbol of 
power, is the equivalent of the garland 
or crown which hung on the top of the 
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May-pole. This is a startling theory, 
but has been carefully preserved. 

I cannot do better than conclude 
with Breton’s well-known lines, “ Phyl- 
lida and Corydon:” 


In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walked by the wood-side, 
When as May was in his pride : 
There I spied all alone 

Phyllida and Corydon. 

Much ado was there, God wot ! 

He would love and she would not. 
She said, ‘‘ Never man was true ;” 
He said, ‘‘ None was false to you.” 
He said he had loved her long ; 
She said, ‘‘ Love should have no wrong.” 
Corydon would kiss her then ; 

She said, ‘* Maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all.” 
Then she would the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth, 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not love abuse, 
Love which had been long deluded 
Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 
And Phyllida, with garlands gay. 
Was made the Lady of the May. 


Gertrude Atherton. 
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HERE’S a new, glad light in the arching heavens ; 
There’s a new song sung by the old, old sea; 
The world is fresh-bathed in joy and beauty— 
I love my lover, and he loves me! 


Oh, gladness! Gladness beyond comparing ! 
Oh, rapture! Joy that none else have known! 
For I know that, of all the world of lovers, 
We two love truly, and we alone! 


Elizabeth Harman, 





it is so!” exclaimed Sir John 
Bently, smiting the table with 
- his fist so mightily that all the 
tankards and flagons danced. 
“ Swear not!” answered the young 
°°” minister, a comely lad of scarce more 
than a score of years. “Let your words be 
‘yea, yea,’ and ‘nay, nay.’” 

“Aye, but forsooth I must swear, since you 
will not believe my most solemn confirma- 
tion!” answered Sir John, testily. 

“Tell us of witches, or demons, or spirits 
of those murdered, or even of ghosts that 
haunt church-yards, and our oodles will not 
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be so taxed; but I pray you tell us not of the 
spirits of fair women who have led a worthy 
and virtuous life, and right well deserve peace 
and happiness in the life beyond the grave,” 


said Goodman Clark. 

“Did I not tell you they would not believe 
me?” said Sir John, turning to the young 
minister. “I tell you all that this fair ghost 
doth haunt my home almost nightly.” 

“Hast thou seen her face?” asked Good- 
man Clark. 

“Not distinctly,” replied Sir John,“ althou 
my daughter Ethel says that she has lanai: 
I only saw that the figure was that of a young 
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and graceful woman, and when the sight of the 
apparition held me spell-bound in sweet fear, 
it turned and laughed. Good friends, my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, and 
my knees shook together as with the ague. 
Lord, but it was a fearsome sight.” 

“ Didst thou speak to it?” asked another 
of the group. 

“ Speak to it? Thinkest thou I would hold 
intercourse with evil spirits? | Perchance 
thou takest me for a witch!” 

This goodly company was seated around 
the great fire-place of Bently Manor, smoking 
from clay pipes of exceeding length, whilst all 
but the minister partook oft and freely of the 
new ale which was plenteously provided. 

“Whose spirit thinkest thou that it is?” 
inquired the young preacher. 

“Whose can it be but that of my grand- 
aunt, Dame Ethel, who died twelve months 
after she was married to my great uncle, in 
this very house? Aye, of the plague that was 
among us at the time she died. To be sure 
it was before I ever saw the light of day.” 

“And did she pass away in peace?” 

“Thou sayest it. Surrounded by her 
lover’s arms, with all the solace of the church, 
and at peace with the world and God.” 
“Strange,” said Goodman Clark, “ that 
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the spirit of so good a woman should roam 
about at night. Surely, ought not some one 
to exorcise her, some holy man? Mayhap 
she has some message to tell, something that 
keeps her spirit from resting.” 

“So think I,” said Sir John, “and I am 
anxious that she should give her message 
and be gone. Good. Mr. Hilton, you being a 
God-fearing man, as well as a minister of the 
gospel, I do entreat you to bide in the 
west hall to-night, and learn from the poor 
soul’s lips what does trouble her.” 

Now, Mr. Hilton was of nature a most 
timid and retiring man, and did even experi- 
ence mortal qualms when appearing in the 
pulpit, so much so that if he caught sight of 
Mistress Ethel’s roguish eyes, peeping over 
the tall back of Sir John’s pew he would stam- 
mer and blush and choke, until all the good 
people in the church would devoutly pray 
that the benediction might soon be uttered. 

al, 4 While he was in truth naturally shy, he 
iS W™| was exceeding brave in all things except 

ye: fia women. He would boldly denounce sin, and 
his fearlessness in dealing with and reforming 
Wy {| the most hardened sinners in the town was 


well known. Where there was real danger 
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$3 4| he knew no fear, but where a pretty girl was 
“4! concerned, and more especially Mistress Ethel, 
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he was more timid than an affrighted hare or 
startled dove. 


So when Sir John Bently did boldly chal- 


lenge him to speak with and exorcise the 
woman ghost he was nothing loth. Master 
Hilton inwardly wondered if a female ghost 
were as formidable as a woman, but agreed 
to stay that night at the manor, and argue 
the right of possession with the spirit. 

The other guests soon departed, and Sir 
John called his daughter. 

“Ethel,” he said, “our good Master Hilton 
hath promised to rid us of the ghost, and will 
keep watch in the west hall to-night.” 

“Art not afraid?” said Ethel, leaning 
toward him eagerly. 

“Nay, Mistress Ethel, of what should I 
be afraid?” 

The maiden laughed, very gently yet sur- 
prisingly melodious. 

“Thou art exceeding brave, good Master 
Hilton!” she exclaimed, “and I do adore brave 
and valiant men.” 

“Tut, child,” chided Sir John. “ It is unbe- 
coming for a mere chit of a child to talk thus!” 

“Tam not a chit of a child. Perhaps you 
forget, father, that I did turn eighteen years 
last St. Agnes’ eve.” 

“More shame, then, that a woman should 
talk of adoring men!” 
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The girl shrugged her shoulders, and then 
turned to the young minister. 

“ Art sure thou art not fearsome ?” 

“Nay, why should I be ?” 

“‘Thou’rt fearsome of me, and I be but a 
chit of a girl; methinks thou wouldst die of 
affright if thou sawest a spirit.” 

“Nay, Mistress Ethel, thou dost me 
wrong!” disclaimed the minister. 

“ But ’tis the spirit of a woman,” continued 
Ethel, waxing eloquent. 

The parson shuddered. 

“Of an exceeding young and beautiful 
woman |” 

Master Hilton wiped the beads of perspira- 
tion from his brow. 

“ And she has a mocking laugh!” 

He raised his hand as though to beg her 
to cease her cruel narrative. 

“And sparkling eyes that dance with 
light!” 

“Enough !” pleaded Master Hilton, “ Tell 
meno more! If what she sayeth be true, I’ll 
not watch in the west hall to-night, Sir 
John!” 

“Nay, good Master Hilton, the girl would 
rob thee of thy staunch heart. Begone, vixen! 
off to bed with you!” 

The night dragged on with most unrighte- 
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ous tardiness for the minister in the west hall, 
and the young man listened eagerly for the 
watchman who walked through the streets 
with his lantern and staff, and proclaimed the 
hours. 

The minister being at last weary with much 
watching and waiting, allowed his eyes to 
close in fitful slumber, in spite of his fear. He 
awoke with a start, for it seemed that a hand 
had touched him. 

He looked about him in great fear, but saw 
nothing. Trembling like one ina mighty chill 
he peered into the darkness right distinctly. 
But presently he saw more. At the end of the 
hall appeared a figure clad in white, that glided 
toward him with outstretched hands. 

He strove to speak, but his voice failed him. 
He tried to turn and fly, but his limbs refused 
their office. 

Finally bya great effort, he called tremblingly: 

“ Who—who art thou, and oh—what dost 
thou want?” 

“That thou soon shalt know, stricken 
mortal,” said the ghost. 

“Tell me, I adjure thee, by all that is sacred, 
what art thou?” 

“T am a female ghost!” said the figure in 
white; and then it seemed that he could hear 
a low and awful uncanny laugh. 
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“Oh, Lord!” cried Master Hilton. 

“AndI would tell thee aught for thy good!” 
continued the ghost. 

“Sp—speak on!” said the minister, quak- 
ing with a horrible fear. 

“ Aye,” said the ghost. “ But, for thine own 
good, I would tell thee it be best not to look 
into my eyes, for the sight might deprive thee 
of thy reason!” 

“Oh Lord!” cried the poor man. 

“Therefore take heed, and bind thy neck- 
cloth about thine eyes, so that I may approach!” 

Tremblingly, and as fast as his benumbed 
fingers would permit, the young minister 
obeyed, and no sooner had he done so, than 
he felt a pair of soft arms about his neck, and 
the ghost whispered: 

“Master Hilton, thou art a fool!” 

“Kill me not,” he pleaded in anguish. 

“ Hadst thou not a duty to perform, it were 
best thou shouldst die,” said the ghost, and 
forthwith did sit down upon the minister’s lap 
and kissed him, remarking in awful tones, 
that such was the custom among spirits. 

“Speak— speak on!” commanded the 
minister, and the ghost forthwith did kiss him 
again. 

Then did a most strange and uncanny 
feeling take possession of Master Hilton, and 









































although it was born of exceeding fear, it was 
exceeding pleasant, and he stammered awk- 
wardly : 

“ Kind spirit, pray do not abstain from the 
custom of ghosts, if it be to thy liking!” 

And the ghost did laugh most grewsomely, 
but be it said that Master Hilton had taken 
heart, but did question it most keenly, always 
after and according to the manner of ghosts. 

Then the spirit did command in a voice that 
was most dreadful, that to free the manor from 
its presence, the young minister must at once 
sue for the hand of Mistress Ethel. Trembling 
with fear and other strange emotions, the good 
minister promised, and after bidding him fare- 
well, after the manner of ghosts, the spirit 
glided into the darkness of the hall and 
vanished. 

That very next Sunday, in a trembling, 
choking and most uncertain voice did Master 


Hilton publish the banns between himself and 
,Mistress Ethel Bently from the pulpit. And 
the good parishioners did wonder mightily 
how he had summoned up such monstrous 
and sudden courage. But Master Hilton saw 
naught but the roguish eyes of Mistress Ethel 
peeping at him from over the back of the = 


pew, and did color and stammer and lose the 
thread of his argument fully a score of times. 
The ghost was never seen again. 


























FOUR UNRECORDED HEROES. 


N May 10, 1890, I stood in Paris 

beneath the dome of the Pan- 

theon, that majestic temple with- 
in whose walls France enshrines her 
illustrious dead. The thronging thou- 
sands there assembled were all gazing 
with intense interest upon a_ coffin 
which rested on a splendid catafalque 
in the centre of the vast rotunda. On 
the coffin of polished oak, mounted 
with massive silver, lay two wreaths, 
one of laurel and the other of immor- 
telles. The remains thus honored 
were those of La Tour d’Auvergne, 
once a private soldier in the First Regi- 
ment of Grenadiers of the Guard. The 
great Napoleon, a king among soldiers, 
and a soldier among kings, witnessing 
his bravery in battle, appointed hima 
colonel on the field, but on his earnest 
entreaty that he should not be sepa- 
rated from his company, he was per- 
mitted to decline the rank. He was 
then commissioned as a captain, and 
the Emperor presented him with a 
jewel-hilted sword with the inscription 
engraved upon its blade, ‘‘ To la Tour 
d’Auvergne, the First Grenadier of 
France.” He fell at the battle of 
Neueburg, on the frontier of Bohemia, 
on July 28, 1800, with the colors of his 
regiment in his grasp. He received 
his death-wound in retaking them from 
the enemy, eight of whom were slain 
by his sword. To commemorate his 
patriotic valor Napoleon ordered that 
the name of La Tour d’Auvergne 
should be called at each roll-cali of his 
regiment through all time, and that the 
oldest sergeant present should answer, 
“ Dead on the field of honor.” That 
order is obeyed to this day, and the 
brave grenadier is thus immortalized 
by the most beautiful and impressive 
tribute ever rendered to the memory of 
a soldier. 

The French Republic, after the lapse 
of ninety years, in obedience to the 
sentiment of the people, had his re- 
mains borne back from a distant land 
to his native soil. In so doing, the re- 


public has but sought to make the 
glory of the past reflect its radiance on 
the future. Hence it holds and treas- 
ures the ashes of the brave as the 
richest spoil that war can yield, and 
wherever the trumpets of France shall 
sound to battle, the memory of the first 
of her grenadiers will thrill through the 
hearts of her soldiers. 

I saw the battle-scarred body laid 
reverently in the marble tomb prepared 
for it in the world’s grandest mauso- 
leum, there to rest amid the glory of 
ages beneath the soft light of ever- 
burning lamps. I turned away from 
the hallowed spot—the high altar of a 
nation’s gratitude—with the most pro- 
found admiration for chivalric France 
that had paid funeral honors worthy of 
the obsequies of a king to a soldier 
who gave up his life to uphold her flag. 
But blended with that admiration, | 
felt a sense of bitter regret as I re- 
verted to the neglect visited by my 
own country upon many of her fallen 
heroes—a neglect unworthy of 


** The land where Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times.” 


My memory wandered back to fields 
afar, “shot-sown and bladed thick 
with steel,” where lie, in neglected 
graves on the hill-tops and in the val- 
leys of the South, soldiers of the army 
of the Union, who fell under the starry 
ensign of the nation while doing deeds 
of knightly prowess that rivalled any 
recorded even of the First Grenadier 
of France. 

With the hope earnestly felt, al- 
though unuttered then, that erelong 
there would be erected an American 
Pantheon, where these exiled dead 
would be laid in honored rest, I re- 
called the matchless soldiery of those 
renowned American armies that through 
four years of internecine war awoke the 
world with the tumult of their arms. 
I seemed to hear again the roll of 
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their vanished drums and behold their 
level bayonets sparkle in the breath- 
smoke of the reeling guns. But the 
splendid pageantry of charging lines, 
glorious in the light of battle, had not 
impressed me so deeply, or remained 
pictured in my memory so vividly as the 
self-sacrificing devotion to duty of four 
soldiers who, it will be seen, are unre- 
corded heroes of an unrecorded battle. 

Their unhonored deed of loftiest he- 
roism was done at the battle of Pick- 
ett’s Mills, fought near the town of 
Dallas, Ga., on May 27, 1864. The 
Confederate position was on the crest 
of a low ridge, where they were in- 
trenched behind an extended line of 
breastworks flanked by several strong 
redoubts. Their force was composed 
of five divisions of Polk’s and Hardee’s 
corps, forming a part of the army com- 
manded by General Joseph E. John- 
ston. The attacking Federal force con- 
sisted of the Fourth Corps, commanded 
by Major-General O. O. Howard, of 
General W. T. Sherman’s army. 

As I am concerned with the personal 
incident that illustrates the human doc- 
ument, I shall not describe the battle 
in detail. It is necessary, however, for 
me to state the operations on the part 
of the Federal forces that led up to the 
desperate situation which invited and 
impelled to the heroic sacrifice. 

The attack, instead of being made in 
column, the brigades advancing within 
easy supporting distance, consisted of 
a series of detached assaults, the first 
attacking brigade being unsupported, 
and each advancing at long intervals 
after the other had been repulsed. 

The brigade of General William B. 
Hazen, of Ohio, an ideal soldier and 
the hero of the battles of Stone River, 
Mission Ridge, and Fort McAllister, 
advanced to the assault about five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Its approach 
was through a dense wood, debouching 
upon the open ground within one hun- 
dred yards of the Confederate position 
occupied by Granberry’s Texas brigade. 

For nearly an hour it battled with 
a valor and fortitude worthy of its re- 
nown, under a fire as terrible as any 
that soldiers ever faced. While re- 
treating under orders, firing reso- 
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lutely as it fell back, the color-ser- 
geant of the 124th Ohio, the regiment 
on its right, commanded by that typi- 
cal American officer Colonel Oliver H. 
Payne, stepped from the ranks and 
planted the colors of the regiment as a 
rallying signal within twenty yards of 
the Confederate line. As he did so, 
and before he could remove his hand 
from the staff, he was shot dead, and 
the colors fell with him, their folds 
partially covering his body. Another 
soldier, of the same regiment, then ad- 
vanced, and as he stooped to lift the 
colors he too was instantly killed. 
A third rushed forward to save the 
treasured ensign, and mingled his 
heart’s blood with that of his devoted 
comrades. A fourth soldier from the 
line of the 124th Ohio then advanced 
at double-quick toward the fatal spot. 
He was a corporal, wearing his sword, 
but without his rifle, and apparently 
about twenty years of age. He had 
a tall, lithe figure, and his face was 
handsome despite the powder-stains 
upon it. As he reached the point 
where the colors lay many of the Con- 
federate soldiers called out to him to 
surrender. He smiled at the summons 
and taking off his cap with his left 
hand waved it toward them, and then 
bent down to grasp the color-lance 
with his right. 

Many a deadly bead was drawn upon 
him by the unerring marksmen whose 
rifles were gleaming in the sunlight not 
sixty feet away, when Captain William 
Nowell, of the Fourth Texas Rifles, in 
front of whose company the fallen flag 
lay, called out in a clear metallic voice 
that rang along the line: “Don’t 
shoot! For God’s sake, men! Let 
the brave fellow take the colors!” His 
appeal was heeded, and, although the 
line continued its fire upon the retiring 
Union troops, the daring corporal was 
considerately spared, and bore the 
blood-dyed flag back to the ranks of 
his regiment. 

Captain Nowell, who was a scholarly 
gentleman, and, at a later period of the 
war, served under my command on the 
northern border of Texas, informed me 
that on seeing the daring young corporal 
lift his cap as he advanced, he thought 
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of the custom of the Roman gladiators 
who, on entering the arena of the Coli- 
seum, faced the Emperor, who presided 
when men were “ butchered to make a 
Roman holiday,” and exclaimed : “O 
Czsar, we who are about to die, salute 
you!” (morituri salutamus). 

“With that thought,” said the gal- 
lant and generous captain, “I resolved 
to save the heroic fellow if possible, and 
felt a strong impulse to spring over the 
breastworks and throw my arms around 
him, to shield him from the fire of my 
men. I had the three who were killed 
buried apart in the same grave, and if 
we had taken the flag I would have 
laid it over them. There were several 
hundred Federals who, to avoid our fire 
as they fell back, took refuge in a shal- 
low ravine that ran nearly parallel with 
our line, and was some one hundred or 
less yards in our front. We learned 
that they were there from two of their 
wounded comrades who crawled up to 
the breastwork about nine o’clock that 
night and called to us for water. They 
said that the hollow was full of men, 
many of them wounded, and we then 
made a sortie tocapture them. As our 
men advanced I stood over the bodies 
of the three soldiers who had fallen on 
the flag so that they would not be trod- 
den on. We took over two hundred 
prisoners in the ravine, about one-third 
of them severely wounded. I have 
been in fifty battles and engagements, 
and if there are any braver men made 
than the Yankees who charged up to 
our lines that day I have never seen 
them.” 

I venture to say, as a diligent student 
of military history, that the lofty chiv- 
alry displayed by both sides on that 
occasion has been illustrated in war 
only by American soldiers. 

Strange to relate, the heroic deed 
that I have narrated is not noticed in 
the report of any commander of Union 
troops. Stranger still, the battle in 
which three of the heroes died for the 
flag’s sake, and the fourth confronted 
seemingly certain death, is not men- 
ticiied in the official records of the war. 

General Sherman ignores the battle 
in his elaborate report of the Atlanta 
campaign, and failed to notice it in his 
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memoirs. Yet Geaeral Hazen says of 
it, truthfully, in his admirable “ Narra- 
tive of Military Service :” 


“It was the most fierce, bloody, and persist- 
ent assault by our troops in the Atlanta campaign, 
and the Confederates, who were victorious, have 
described it at length. The whole fight was 
terrific, and the slaughter immense.” 


General Johnston, who commanded 
the Confederate force, says, in his re- 
port of the battle of Pickett’s Mills : 


‘* They left hundreds of corpses within twenty 
paces of the Confederate line. The Federal dead 
lying near our line were counted by many per- 
sons, officers and soldiers. According to these 
counts there were seven hundred of them.” 


I have most earnestly endeavored to 
learn the names of those four unre- 
corded heroes of an unrecorded battle, 
but have succeeded only in ascertain- 
ing that of the soldier who bore off the 
flag. I have been informed by a veter- 


an of the 124th Ohio that his name was 
Robert Thornton ; that his home was 
near Columbus, O., and that he was 
killed at the battle of Kenesaw Moun- 
tain on June 27, 1864, and buried on 


the mountain side. I am sure that no 
braver or nobler spirit than his went up 
to God from that stricken field. 

I understand that a patriotic associa- 
tion has recently been formed in New 
York for the purpose of marking, with 
suitable tablets or cenotaphs, the places 
where deeds of individual heroism were 
done by American soldiers in the na- 
tion’s wars. I would earnestly com- 
mend to their attention the spot where 
those three heroes died upon the folds 
of “Old Glory,” who still lie where 
they were buried— 


‘* Under the rain and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day.” 


I have no doubt that properly di- 
rected inquiries will enable the associa- 
tion to ascertain their names. Cer- 
tainly no spot in our country is more 
worthy of a monument to mark it as 
sacred to the memory of the brave. 

No special custodian will be required 
for such a monument, as it can safely 
be left to the voluntary guardianship 
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of the ex-Confedegate soldiers who 
dwell in its vicinity. 

In proof of this, instance the monu- 
ment erected in 1879 to the officers and 
soldiers of Hazen’s brigade who fell at 
the battle of Stone River, where that 
famous command by its steady valor 
saved the Federal army from utter rout. 
The monument marks the most ad- 
vanced position held by the Union 
troops in that battle, and is located two 
and a half miles south of Murfreesboro, 
in front of a clump of trees known as 
Round Forest. It bears upon its east 
face the following inscription : 


** HAZEN’S BRIGADE. 
To the Memory of its Soldiers 
Who fell in the 
Battle of Stone River, December 31, 1862, 
Their faces toward heaven, their feet to the foe.” 


I saw the monument recently, and 
although sixteen years have passed 
since it was reared it is undefaced. An 
old Confederate soldier who lives near 
the spot, and was wounded at that bat- 
tle, has elected himself caretaker to 
protect the monument from mutilation 
by relic-hunters. 

I. J. Mackey. 


Late Captain Engineers, C. S. A. 


DEARIE. 


HE sands o’ life sae swiftly ran, 
When saftly beamed your e’e, 

But lassie, syne you’re gaen awa, 
They run sae slaw wi’ me. 


The summers were sae rosy, dear, 
The heather a’ sae sweet, 

The butterflies sae yellow then, 
When you played at my feet. 


But noo the days are a’ sae dark, 
Syne ye ha’e gaen sae far. 

Ah, well! my dearie, life’s too lang 
Syne ye hae gaen awa. 


I luve the rain and snaw nae mair, 
My heart is na the same, 

The kirk-yard winds noo sweetest blaw 
Syne ye dinna ca hame. 





Herbert Randall. 
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HARD TIMES AND THE RAILROADS. 


WO years of unparalleled adver- 

sity have tried the resources of 

railway presidents to the utmost. 
The World’s Fair brought an extraor- 
dinary strain upon the carrying ca- 
pacity of many roads, and called for the 
outlay of large sumsof money. In the 
midst of it came the panic, and ready 
money vanished. ‘Then came the hard 
times, with their prolonged uncertain- 
ties as to tariff changes and govern- 
mental finances. 

The strike of the bituminous coal 
miners began on April 21, 1894,and con- 
tinued till June 18th. It extended to 
nearly every coal State in the country. 
The iron trade was brought to a stand- 
still for lack of fuel, and on some rail- 
roads it was necessary to burn wood in 
the locomotives. The coal roads were 
crippled while it lasted, because there 
was no coal to transport. 

In July came the strike of the Pull- 
man employes, which involved nearly 
every railroad entering Chicago, and 
lost to several leading companies al- 
most their entire earnings while it con- 
tinued. 

Tiese things were trifles compared 
with the failure of the crops in various 
parts of the country, owing to drought. 
The grain yield in 1893 had been below 
the average, but in 1894 the corn yield 
was the smallest in ten years. The 
price of wheat fell below all former 
records, but even then there was no de- 
mand for it. 

The number of tons of grain car- 
ried to tidewater during 1893 and 1894, 
was only about three-quarters of the 
number carried in 1891 and 1892. 
Meanwhile popular anxiety as to the 
doings of Congress was not alleviated, 
and a falling off of the Government’s 
gold reserve had a discouraging ef- 
fect upon all enterprise. These things 


were promptly reflected in the business 
of the railroads, which are always among 
the keenest sufferers from any depres- 
sion in trade. 
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Probably not all the effects of this 
succession of reverses are yet appar- 
ent. It is known that more than twenty- 
five per cent. of the entire property 
of railroad companies in this country 
is now operated by receivers. It is 
known that in 1894 only 1,900 miles ‘of 
new track were laid in the United 
States, the smallest number for any 
year since 1875. 

The statistician for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a supple- 
ment to the last annual report, shows 
that the year ending June 30, 1894, 
witnessed a falling off of $840 per mile 
in the gross revenues of 570 roads, 
representing 149,559 miles of operated 
line. As there are about 179,000 
miles of operated line in the whole 
country, the same proportion of de- 
cline would show a falling off in the 
gross income of all the roads, for that 
year, of over $150,000,000. ‘The same 
report shows that there was a shrinkage 
of $3,999,169 in the dividends paid on 
these 570 roads as compared with the 
dividends paid the year before. And 
finally, it is shown that after the pay- 
ment of expenses and dividends, there 
was atotal deficit of $28,255,121 in the 
accounts of these roads, which was tab- 
ulated in the column usually headed 
“surplus.” The heaviest falling off in 
dividends occurred in the Southern 
States, east of the Mississippi River, 
and in the States along the Pacific 
coast. 

So much for the effects of the finan- 
cial depression of 1893. But the Inter- 
state Commission have no figures yet 
to show the ‘esults of the labor trou- 
bles last summer, and the failure of the 
crops. 

Mr. jacob Seibert, Jr., of the /7- 
nancial Chronicle, has collected and 
tabulated the facts for the year ending 
December 31st last, as to the leading 
railways. From his figures it appears 
that the falling off in the gross receipts 
of these roads, for the last six months 
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of 1894, was over $20,000,000 as com- 
pared with the receipts of the last six 
months of 1893. These figures show 
that the financial depression of 1894 
was more severe than that of 1893. 
Taking the whole year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1894, and comparing it with the 
previous year, it is found that on 206 
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how to serve the public faithfully and 
yet cut down expenses so as to cover 
these enormous reductions in gross re- 
ceipts. 

The economies practised by the va- 
rious railways have been an astonish- 
ment. The New England roads, with 
a decline of over $2,500,000 in gross 
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roads, representing 134,777 miles, the 
gross receipts fell off $122,972,194, or 
11.26 per cent. Itis estimated that the 
total decrease in the gross income of 
all the roads during the year ending 
December 31, 1894, will amount to 
$163,000,000, a worse showing than that 
figured out by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ending June 
30th. 

This, then, has been the problem set 
before the managers of all railroads— 


income, actually reduced their expen- 
ses so greatly that their net income 
showed an increase of $2,200,000. As 
to the whole 206 roads tabulated, it is 
found that they reduced their opera- 
ting expenses by $82,648,591, or 10.88 
per cent., so as to show a decrease in 
their net income of only $40,323,603. 
As to the extent of the economies 
practised by the best known of the 
roads, the following table is _pre- 
sented : 


PSRs 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


TABLE SHOWING ECONOMIES OF RAILROADS, 1894. 





| Decrease Decrease | 
Railroads. | in Gross in Net | Economies. 
| Earnings. Earnings. | 
Pennsylvania (three roads) 5.05.5. cise acesescess $12,794,499 $2,445,129 | $10,349,370 
Atch., T..&S. F.. @our reads)............... BEN ee are eee 7,965,956 5,706,743 | 2,259,213 
CTA: TRE Ge COI oo sss a's odie wie oti m oa ediale | 6,841,605 1,453,723 5,387,882 
ii RP ge a Re 2) a ae ee ae et | 6,083,823 1,742,612 4,341,211 
UE, sc Ma ee MUNIN ooo seo es rc ced sk Ants ea elon 5,732,111 1,203,734 4,528,377 
Chicams, Dial, Got. FAW... cases. ds sods = 5,386,656 1,453,355 3,933, 301 
i a ne eee eee 4,913,080 704,562 4,208,518 
Pag an a I so aoa cavalo ce Dare wa bik clase are 4,888,272 2,572,317 2,315,955 
Chicago & Northwestern........ Ler Geumnewenas 4,680,638 2,491,366 2,189,272 
Union Pacific (eight roads)... <.........6cccscrcccacene 4,607,006 3,477,057 1,129,949 
en- BL RII so saa esis ass 8 vss baieve re: 3,695,638 2,311,809 1,383,829 
me Southern Pacthe (atk TORE)... .k sei dieincsasesewse 3.571,791 2,092,716 1,479,075 
As Baltimore & Ohio (two roads).................000. 3.485,692 1,245,263 2,240,429 
Se UNCR, E CR BOS ooo. aiida a ab sidin-4bs0s vfe-wraia eens 3,478,000 363,000 3,115,000 
t 1s IN INI RNIN 0 628 is oak d toss 6 aay, onere KO See oa 3,046,726 1,520,518 1,526,208 
Tra- Del. & Hud. (four roads)................... baci 2,604,099 1,083,515 1,520,584 
88 RR S555 82 go x weiss ub Sie aalanhe enn wre 1,274,604 247,202 1,027,402 
» in eS Sera awash 1,149,659 1,021,711 127,948 
10 3. a 
11eS . . 
the A railway manager has three ac- These are the taxes, the interest on 
yre- counts to meet before he can figure the the bonds, and the operating expenses 


dividends on the stock of his road. of the road. The first two items can- 
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Chauncey M. Depew. 


not be reduced. If economies are to 
be practised, they must be confined to 
cutting down the running expenses. 

Every well-conducted road has an 
appropriation made each year for the 
maintenance of way and structures, and 
for repairs. An authority on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Joseph O. Osgood of New 
York, writing to the editor of the 
Railroad Gazette, recently figured that 
a road earning the moderate income of 
$5,000 per mile per annum, ought to 
expend $1,000 per mile per annum in 
renewals and repairs, in the following 
proportions : 


Roadbed, culverts, and masonry, . $125 
Bridges and trestles, — 125 
Rails, fastenings, and switches, . . . 150 
OS ee 
Rte a kee ks en re a 50 
Buildings, water stations,etc., . . . 50 
General repairs, track, etc.,. . - . 300 

$1,000 


Mr. Osgood reached this conclusion : 
“Tf the above estimates even approxi- 
mate the facts, they indicate that from 
thirty to forty million dollars were 
omitted from the proper charges for 
maintenance in 1893, and the proper- 
ties would have depreciated to that 
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extent except for a corresponding in- 
crease in the capital account. They also 
indicate a policy in regard to a large 
class of railroad properties which, if con- 
tinued, must inevitably lead to endless 
bankruptcies and reorganizations.” 

If this statement was true for 1893, 





possible for a railroad to continue pay- 
ing its dividends in such times as these. 
The New York Central is one of the 
many roads that have reduced their 
dividends a trifle. Mr. Depew said: 
““There was a failure of crops last 
year in Kansas, Nebraska, Idaho, and 


George J. Gould. 


the question rises whether it is equally 
true of 1894—in other words, whether 
many railroads are not being allowed 
to deteriorate in order to save the cost 
of repairs. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
of the New York Central Railroad, was 
asked a few evenings ago how it was 


the two Dakotas. The result was that 
they could not raise the usual stock of 
cattle, and in a region where cattle and 
grain are the chief articles of commerce, 
the effect on the railroads in loss of 
passengers and of freight may be imag- 
ined. The railroad companies in those 
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Melville E. Ingalis. 


States find their net earnings reduced 
so that some of them pay no dividends 
at all, and the others have been obliged 
to reduce their dividends from nine per 
cent. to three or even two per cent. 
“The only way to meet such an 
emergency is to reduce expenses. 
When that is said, the question natu- 
rally arises, ‘If you can economize so 
vastly now, why are not your expenses 
in good times pure extravagances ?’ 
“A road that is in first-class con- 
dition can- run a year or two without 
spending much for new buildings and 
equipments. ‘That means that you can 
discharge from one-fourth to one- 
third of your entire force of employés 
and so cut down the pay-roll. You 
must stop constructing new tracks, and 
you must reduce your repairs to a 
minimum. Unless you have kept your 
road in first-class condition, you can- 
not do this ; but if you have, you can 
practise these economies about two 
years. It would be very poor economy, 
unless you had enough faith in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, to be sure 
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that you could bring the road up again 
to its normal standard of excellence. 

“The Lake Shore Railroad, now one 
of the strongest in the country, in 
1873 found itself in such a dilapidated 
condition of roadway, equipment, and 
stations through this process of neg- 
lecting repairs in order to pay divi- 
dends in hard times, that after the re- 
turn of good times it was forced to 
suspend paying dividends in order to 
raise sufficient money to put the road 
in shape again. 

“These are painful times for the man- 
ager of a railroad, because he wants to 
get something for his stockholders, if 
possible, and at the same time he does 
not want to see the road run down. 
Especially does it grieve him to see 
good men out of employment through 
no fault of theirown. ‘There is simply 
nothing for them to do. 





Thomas P. Fowler. 
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Austin Corbin. 


“If the stringency should last for 
four or five years,” Mr. Depew con- 
tinued, “there are very few roads that 
would be able to pay any but very 
small dividends. ‘The Northwestern 
road will earn this fiscal year only a 
trifle over one-fourth what it earned 
three years ago, and that with a large 
reduction in expenses. With the same 


expenses as in 18g2, it would show no 
net earnings. With the same expenses 
as in 1892, not a railroad company in 
the United States would pay dividends 
on its stock. 

“ We are confronted with an unparal- 
leled industrial depression and an un- 
paralleled failure of the crops. As these 
two things have never happened before 
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in our experience as a people of one 
hundred years of business life, it is safe 
to assume that, like Yerke’s comet, the 
same cycle will pass before the con- 
junction occurs again.” 

In June, 1893, there were 873,602 
men employed on the railroads of this 


take their places. Even if the figures 
were obtainable, showing the decrease 
in the number of employés throughout 
the country, they would not tell as 
plainly as the financial comparisons do, 
how much the laboring classes have 
suffered, for the reason that large num- 





Samuel Sloan. 


country. These men were divided al- 
most equally between the active labor 
of administration and transportation, 
and the conservative toil of recon- 
structing and repairing. The latter 
class have undoubtedly been the chief 
sufferers from the economical policy of 
the companies. Old railroaders say, 
however, that in the traffic department 
of all roads a great many men have 
been laid off from the lower grades, 
and older and more experienced men 
have been reduced in grade and pay to 





bers of men have been kept upon the 
pay-rolls of all roads, either at reduced 
wages or at reduced hours. 

A personal letter just received from 
F. W. Arnold, Secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, con- 
tains the following significant para- 
graphs: 


It is not a wild approximation to say that at 
least three thousand locomotive firemen have 
been laid off in the United States by the railroad 
corporations, solely on account of the hard times. 
I believe I am nearly right when I say that the 


REX 
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services of about the same number of locomotive 
engineers have been dispensed with. I refer 
particularly to members of the railroad organiza- 
tions when I make these approximations. I 
should say that there have been, at least, five 
thousand brakemen laid off. These men are 
members of what is called the Brotherhood of 
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sition, because I have reason to believe that a 
large majority of railroads—except those that are 
doing a large business in the transportation of 
coal, and possibly four or five of the great trunk 
lines in the country—are doing even a lighter 
business now than they did last year. 

If it should so happen that the crop of this 





Joseph S. Harris. 


Railroad Trainmen. As to the railway teleg- 
taphers, possibly fifteen hundred of them have 
lost their positions, and it is fair to estimate that 
at least two thousand conductors have been dis- 
charged for want of work. 

Now, how many men have been laid off who are 
not members of railroad organizations, I am loath 
to attempt to approximate, for I believe that you 
would be just as capable of doing so as I. 

In regard to the present year being worse for 
railroads and employés than the past year, I 
would say thatI believe that to be a true propo- 


year should not be evenly fair, then I believe that 
it will be a far more disastrous year for rail- 
road corporations in the way of earnings than 
any year in the past decade. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is re- 
garded by railroad men generally as a 
model of scientific administration and 
discipline. It is conspicuous among 
the roads as having suffered a very 
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Samuel Spencer. 


great falling off in gross income, and 
as having met the changed conditions 
most efficiently. In reply toa letter of 
inquiry, Secretary J. C. Sims, of that 
road, states that the total number of 
men employed by the company in July, 
1893, before the panic, was 56,600, and 
the total number employed in Decem- 
ber, 1894—the latest calculation avail- 


able—was 51,100, a shrinkage of 5,500, 
or about ten per cent. Probably these 
figures represent the proportion of men 
dismissed on the best lines throughout 
the country. In reply to questions as 
to the decrease in amounts spent for 
construction and equipment per annum, 
Mr. Sims furnishes the following fig- 
ures : 


COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD FOR CONSTRUCTION 
AND EQUIPMENT, AND REAL ESTATE, IN 1892 AND 1894. 





Construction. 
Dracks, Sidings, Stations, €06 .....66.0:0.606065 050% 


Equipment. 
AGGItONAl TOCOMONIVES ....<,6.6:6:0.0:0 4.0.0:6.50:6.4.0:0:410:0:0'0 
passenger and postal cars ........... 


“ec 


“6 


floating equipment.............. ee 
oo MRSA MOSEL I S OS Se oc ores 





Se eT re | 


1892. 1894. Decrease. 


$1,950,151 47 $307,147 85 | $1,643,003 62 





SORGREDE | — 6.0%6%.04. a0 724,284 OI 
et ee oe | 618,712 34 
T,117,044 93 | 597,321 73 | 519,723 20 
ee ee | 115,000 00 
1,204,683 95 592,966 49 | 611,717 46 





$5,729,876 70 | $1,497,436 07 | $4,236,440 63 




















It would be interesting to conject- 
ure how much has been lost in wages 
to miners, rail-makers, machinists, lum- 
bermen, and artisans not on the pay- 
roll of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
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upon the whole industrial body. These 
considerations give point to the re- 
marks of President Roberts, in the 
annual report just about to be is- 
sued : 





Collis P. Huntington. 


pany, through the almost total cessa- 
tion of these great buyers to buy. An 
estimate of the losses of workmen from 
the economies of all the railroads in 
the country, would, no doubt, make a 
stupendous total. This shows that,while 
the railroads are conspicuous sufferers 
from the financial depression, they ex- 
ercise a reflex influence of much weight 


The capital invested in transportation lines 
must receive a fair return to enable them to per- 
form the duties for which they were incorporated, 
but this result will not be reached, until it is real- 
ized that unrestricted competition between rail- 
ways is often attended with serious disadvantage 
to the public interest. The States from which 
they have obtained their franchises, as well as 
the National Government, have thought it wise 
to bring them under restrictions, in the transac- 
tion of their business with the public, of a differ- 
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Charles P. Clark. 


ent character from those regulating other inter- 
ests; and they cannot, therefore, with justice 
either to those who own and manage railways, or 
to the public for whose benefit they are really 
constructed, decline to protect the transportation 
lines in the performance of their duties, or to 
sanction the enforcement of proper agreements 
for the conduct of their joint business. 

It was hoped that those entrusted with this 
duty would have appreciated the necessity 
for legislation of this character; but it would 
seem as if the country must suffer from a further 
period of useless antagonism, destructive to vest- 
ed interests and injurious to the public welfare, 
before action is had in this direction. 


The difficulties which confront the 
railroads of this country are not light. 
But fortunately the men who are at the 
head of the railroads are able to face 
difficulties. It is in the character of 
these men that the hope of the situation 
lies. It is a noteworthy fact that al- 
most every railroad president in the 





country is an American to the back- 
bone. Many of them are of great in- 
fluence in religious and philanthropic 
work ; and the numbers of aid societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and other organizations for the benefit 
of railroad employés, testify to the gen- 
uineness of their Christian sympathies. 
They have all been so long before the 
public that their biographies are like 
a tale that is told many times. The 
portraits which adorn this article are 
of men who control nearly one - half 
of the total railroad mileage in the 
country. 

Mr. George B. Roberts began rail- 
roading as a rodman on the Mountain 
Division of the Pennsylvania Company, 
when he was eighteen years old. He 
spent ten years constructing new lines 
for various companies, but in 1862 be- 
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Roswell Miller. 


came assistant to President J. Edgar 
‘Thomson of the Pennsylvania road. He 
reached his present eminence as presi- 
dent of that road in 1880, upon the 
death of Colonel Thomas A. Scott, till 
then president. The fam- 
ily homestead, at Bala Sta- 
tion, Penn., in which he 
was born in 1833, is Mr. 
Roberts’s country seat. 
Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt is the grandson and 
namesake of the famous 
ferryman of Staten Island. 
He was born on Staten 
Island in 1843. ‘The rail- 
roads in the Vanderbilt 
system have a total of 
over 20,000 miles of line. 
They include the New 
York Central, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, the Michigan Central, 
the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, the Boston & Albany, 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroads. Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s new residence on 
Fifth Avenue is admired 
by architects. His gift of 
Rosa Bonheur’s master- 
piece, “The Horse Fair,” 
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to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is one of his many public benefactions. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew has been 
interested in politics ever since he took 
the stump for Lincoln in 1860. He 
was elected Secretary of the State of 
New York in 1864. ‘Two years later 
he accepted the position of attorney 
for Commodore Vanderbilt’s New York 
& Harlem road, and was made presi- 
dent of the New York Central in 1885. 
He is the most versatile man of his gen- 
eration. He was born in Peekskill, N. 
Y., sixty-one years ago. 

George Jay Gould is only thirty-one 
years old. He was born in New York 
City. Probably no man of his age ever 
had the management of such extensive 
interests as were left in his hands by 
the comparatively early death of his 
father. He is at the head of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the 
International & Great Northern, and 
the Manhattan Elevated roads, and 
holds a controlling interest in the 
Union Pacific and the Wabash rail- 
roads, and the Western Union Tele- 





T. B. Blackstone. 
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Henry B. Plant. 


graph Company. He is master of 20,- 
ooo miles of line. Mr. Gould’s favorite 
recreation is yachting. The Vigilant 
belongs to him. 

Mr. Collis P. Huntington’s services 
to his country as the originator and 
builder of the first railroad across the 
continent, the Central Pacific road, will 
be remembered when the achievements 
of many another are forgotten. 

“T want no thanks for it,” he said 
simply, a few evenings ago. “I was 
working for myself. It was honest 
work, and I am satisfied.” 

Mr. Huntington was born in Con- 
necticut seventy-four years ago. He 
went to California with the gold seek- 
ers in ’49 and started a store in Sacra- 
mento which made his fortune. His 
Southern Pacific system includes the 
Central Pacific and most of the Cali- 
fornia roads. 








THE RAILROADS. 


Hon. Samuel Sloan was 
only one year old in 1818, 
when his parents immi- 
grated to New York from 
the north of Ireland. At 
the age of fifteen, he got 
work as an office boy in an 
importing house, of which 
he became partner. He 
began his railroad service, 
without any previous ex- 
perience in subordinate 
grades, as president of the 
Hudson River road in 1854. 
After the Vanderbilt pur- 
chase of that line he be- 
came identified with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western road, becoming its 
president in 1867. He has 
conducted it ever since. 

Mr. Austin Corbin was 
formerly president of the 
Philadelphia and Reading 
road. He became presi- 
dent and receiver of the 
Long Island road in 1881. 
In twenty-two months the 
receiver was discharged and 
the company paid its first 
dividend of four per cent. 
He is now engrossed in the 
task of uniting Long Island 
and Manhattan Island by 
a railroad bridge over Blackwell’s Isl- 
and. His chief pastime is the cultiva- 
tion of a game preserve of 26,000 acres 
in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Charles P. Clark first came into 
notice during the reorganization of the 
New England road, of which he was 
made receiver and president. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road got 
him away from its rival, and in 1887 he 
was made president of the New Haven 
road, a place he still holds. He is fifty- 
nine years old, and comes from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Joseph S. Harris is a native of 
Chester County, Penn. He spent ten 
years in the service of the Govern- 
ment on the coast survey and on the 
survey of the Northwest boundary. He 
has been president of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Company, receiver and 
vice-president of the Central Railroad 
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of New Jersey, and since 1893 presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
road. 

Thomas Powell Fowler, president of 
the New York, Ontario & Western road, 
is a lawyer. He began his railroad ex- 
perience in 1879 as a director of the 
Shenango & Allegheny Company. He 
is a director of the Carthage & Adi- 
rondack road, and of the Atchison, ‘To- 
peka & Santa Fe system. 

Mr. Henry B. Plant, of the Plant sys- 
tem, was born in Connecticut, seventy- 
six years ago. He learned the express 
business with the Adams Company, and 
in 1861 established the Southern Ex- 
press, of which he is president. As the 
head of the Plant Investment Company, 
with its 1,900 miles of railroad line, he 
has been able to do great things for 
Florida. 

Samuel Spencer is only 
forty-eight years old, yet he 
served as a Confederate 
soldier during the war. He 
was made president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio road in 
1887, but a year later took 
a position with Messrs. 
Drexel, Morgan & Company. 
Upon the reorganization of 
the old Richmond Terminal 
confederation of roads, a 
few months ago, into the 
Southern Railroad Compa- 
ny, Mr. Spencer was placed 


at the head of it. He has 
instituted many needed 
economies. 


Mr. Roswell Miller was a 
Northern soldier, having en- 
listed in 1862 from his na- 
tive Pennsylvania. _He was 
engaged, after the close of 
hostilities, in aiding General 
Burnside in the construc- 
tion of the Cairo & Vin- 
cennes Railroad, in Illinois, 
when he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. A. Pierpont 
Morgan, of the firm of Drex- 
el, Morgan & Company. He 
was Offered the place of as- 
sistant superintendent on 
the new road, and accepted 
it. His rise thereafter was 
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rapid. He is now president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Mr. Melville E. Ingalls, president of 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
& Chicago Railroad, is a Maine man 
and a lawyer. In connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio road, of which he 
is also president, the “ Big Four” road, 
as it is commonly called, forms a trunk 
line to the Atlantic. 

Mr. Marvin Hughitt, president of 
the Chicago & Northwestern road for 
eight years, began his railway service 
as a telegraph operator in 1853. He 
has been employed by the Illinois Cen- 
tral road, the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road. 

Mr. T. B. Blackstone was a Connec- 
ticut youth in 1847, when he bore the 
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rod as one of a party of surveyors on 
the New Haven road. Going West, he 
helped to locate and build the Illinois 
Central, and the Joliet & Chicago, 
roads. He was elected president of 
the Chicago & Alton road in 1864, a 
position he still holds. In his last an- 
nual report Mr. Blackstone calls atten- 


SO DEAR A DREAM.— 


-THE POET’S HEART. 


tion to the fact that, with an income 
tax this year, all the railroads will pay 
in taxes half as much as the same roads 
pay their stockholders in dividends. 

“ Truly,” he says, “our hydra-headed 
ruler exercises unlimited power over 
railways, and appears insatiable.” 

By a Staff Writer. 


SO DEAR A DREAM. 


DREAMED last night and dreaming saw my love 
In all the splendor of her golden youth. 
Her eyes serene as yon clear sky above; 
Her face ashine with steadfast light of Truth. 
So wondrous and so rare a thing she seemed 
I would I ne’er had waked, but still had dreamed. 


And, as she stood thus silent by my side, 
Those sterile years, barren of all but pain, 
Were swept from memory in the full flood-tide 

Of joy that surged into my heart again ; 
The dreary record of those loveless years 
Effaced forever by my happy tears. 


And though I woke to dreariness more drear 
To feel the birth-throes of that old-new pain, 
Yet in my heart that Heavenly light burns clear 

To cheer my path until we meet again, 
And with the dawn, when life’s dark night is o’er, 
We two shall meet, to part again no more. 


THE 


John Henry Dick. 


POET’S HEART. 


HE poet’s heart is like the rugged earth 
That in dark depths a priceless jewel bears ; 
Long time he finds within it nought of worth, 
Then comes upon a treasure unawares. 


William Francis Barnard. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


UST as the national conventions of 
the great political parties bring to- 
gether every four years both the 

leaders and the men who are to lead in 
the future, so the National Council of 
Women, which meets triennially at 
Washington, brings together the most 
distinguished members of that sex and 
also those who have become locally con- 
spicuous but have not yet attained na- 
tional celebrity. In this regard the 
different sessions of the Council have 
been of great general interest in mak- 
ing known scores of women of high 
ability and accomplishments who might 
otherwise have worked and waited many 
years before gaining the eye of the 
American public. The Council has 
been of more than ordinary value in 
other regards. It has been an eloquent 
witness to the vast extension of the 
higher education of women; to the 
progress they have made in callings 
heretofore nearly or entirely monopo- 
lized by men; to the spread of their 
organizations of all sorts, from the 
humblest literary club to giant inter- 
national associations ; to the dying out 
of social prejudice and bias against her 
advancement, and to the rapid approach 
of conditions in which women will share 
with men the burden of educational, 
professional, political, and governmental 
duties. 

To the student of social science the 
late Council at Washington was an ob- 
ject lesson of the greatest importance, 
and also an event of high historical sig- 
nificance. 

In speaking of the part played by 
various members of the late conven- 
tion, it is hardly needful to say more 
than a word of the older leaders who 
appeared in person or by their written 
essays andaddresses. They have made 
their mark in our annals, have done their 
work for both their sex and their coun- 
try, and are now enjoying the honors 
which they have deservedly received. 
Nearly all of them are entitled to a 
credit, which we, living in a more liberal 
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age, are apt to overlook. When they 
started upon their career they were 
obliged to encounter a social prejudice 
and obloquy that have nearly passed 
away. They were caricatured, lam- 
pooned, abused, denounced, and even 
insulted. Much of their hardest work 
lay in fighting and breaking down the 
prejudice and in educating the public 
up toa higher standard. Another stub- 
born struggle occurred in opening fields 
of industry and activity to women which 
were closed against them. Thus, for 
example, it was thought monstrous for 
a woman to be a mathematician, physi- 
cian, clergyman, or lawyer. 

Many of the great women who took 


. part in this conflict have passed away. 


Of these dead chieftains the best in- 
stances are Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
and Maria Mitchell. Others, like Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, are resting on their lau- 
rels. They still take a deep interest in 
current events, and are ever busy read- 
ing and writing, but they no longer do 
the herculean work which long ago 
made them famous. ‘Those who re- 
main in the field battling for human 
progress have all passed the half-cen- 
tury mark, and some the allotted three 
score years andten. Chief among them 
are Miss Susan B. Anthony, the suffrage 
leader, who, though seventy-five years 
old, is still as energetic and industrious 
asa young girl; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the poet; Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
the leader and benefactor of the work- 
ing-women ; Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, the 
head of the great co-operative move- 
ment in America; Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, an authority on educational and 
reformatory science; Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, the apostle of wom- 
an’s rights; Dr. Antoinette Black- 
well, who made the path for women 
into the medical profession ; Mrs. Ju- 
dith Ellen Foster, the orator and or- 
ganizer of the Republican party, and 
Miss Frances Willard, the star of the 
vast society known as the Woman’s 
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Christian Temperance Union. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to match 
these nine magnificent characters in 
any other country of the globe. That 
their names and faces are familiar to 
the nation is evidence of the appreci- 
ative judgment of our people. 

These are the old leaders. Who are 
the coming ones? Who will take the 
places of the old in future years? Outofa 
great council of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand talented 
members, it is hard 
to choose. One can 
select only those to 
whom the opportu- 
nity comes and who 
take advantage of it 
to the best of their 
ability. Many are 
thus overlooked 
who have the gen- 
ius but are unable 
to put it in evidence 
before the world. It 
is easy, however, to 
notice those who 
are already noticed 
by their colleagues 
and brought for- 
ward to positions of 
importance. Each 
school of thought in 
the National Coun- 
cil has its own rep- 
resentatives. The 
great organiza- 
tions, such as suf- 
frage, temperance, 
Republican, and educational societies 
have large delegations, while others, 
such as anti-vivisection, dentistry, and 
stenography, have small ones. 

The suffrage ranks lead all the rest 
in the forensic ability of its delegates. 
They made a profound impression upon 
the Washington public, as they did two 
weeks before at Atlanta, Ga., where 
they held a national convention. Their 
favorite orator is Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Imagine a 
beautiful, graceful, and fascinating girl, 
blond, blue-eyed, and rosy cheeked, 
and you have one view of the woman. 
Add to this a college education in 
which she carried off the highest 
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honors and titles, long years of read- 
ing, travel, and study, exquisite man- 
ners and a thorough knowledge of the 
world, a voice powerful and melodious, 
a delightful stage presence, and a won- 
derful gift of eloquence, and you have 
a broader and better view. I have 
heard her speak time and again, and 
never knew her to repeat, nor to be 
tedious. In contrast with her is Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, of Warren, O., 
the treasurer of the 
Woman’s National 
Suffrage Associa- 
tion and one of the 
most popular mem- 
bers of the Nation- 
al Council. A large, 
superbly built wom- 
an, serene, digni- 
fied, and charming, 
she gives at first the 
impression of being 
slow and cautious. 
A brief acquain- 
tance destroys this 
in a half-hour. She 


is an executive of 
the best type. 


She 
works rapidly and 
tirelessly. Her fine 
physique enables 
her to work where 
weaker mortals 
would succumb. 
Added to her inex- 
haustible energy is 
a memory like iron 
and a_ knowledge 
that is almost encyclopedic. She never 
seeks office; it always comes to her. 
No matter what the organization, she 
is certain to be the chairman of its most 
laborious committee. 

In the same class as Mrs. Catt is 
Mrs. Virginia Chanler ‘Titcomb, of 
Brooklyn. Beautiful, refined, and ele- 
gant, she suggests a portrait by Greuze 
of one of the grandes dames of the French 
Court. She is a fine scholar, a chemist, 
and a charming speaker andwriter. In 
the crusade against Tammany she was 
recognized as one of the ablest orators 
and debaters on the side of good 
government. 

Another talented suffrage speaker is 
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Mrs. Emma A. Cranmer, of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. She might also be classed 
among the prohibition representatives, 
as she has been president of the State 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
She is very happy on the platform 
and on the floor. Some of her epi- 
grams have gone the rounds of the 
English-speaking press. One of these 
was “Applause is like strychnine, it 
either acts as a ton- 
ic ora poison.” An- 
other was “ Drunk- 
enness is a disease 
to be treated by the 
physician and not 
the policeman.” <A 
third, “What is 
needed in our prog- 
ress is more schools 
and fewer jails.” 

From far-off Salt 
Lake City comes 
Mrs. Emeline B. 
Wells, a_ smiling, 
demure, and well- 
bred woman. Nev- 
ertheless she is one 
of the crack debat- 
ers of the Council. 
She brings to the 
task an inexhausti- 
ble memory, a neat 
delivery, and a per- 
fect self-possession. 
She is a royal en- 
thusiast who has 
devoted her life to 
woman’s enfran- 
chisement. 

The great commonwealth of Georgia 
is usually represented, and very ably 
represented, by three sisters, Miss H. 
Augusta Howard, Mrs. Miriam Howard 
Dubose, and Mrs. Claudia Howard Max- 
well, all of Columbus. They are typi- 
cal daughters of the South, young, 
charming, refined, highly educated and 
enthusiastic. They belong to an old 
and distinguished Georgia family, and 
showed a predilection for literary, for- 
ensic, and associated life when in their 
girlhood. Not one of them is yet thirty, 
and yet each has become a potent in- 
fluence in the State. They are the lead- 
ers of the Female Suffrage party in 


Emeline 


B. Wells. 
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their State, and are also zealous in 
other movements, mainly of an educa- 
tional or reformatory character. They 
are highly public-spirited,and at present 
are doing good service for the Inter- 
national and Cotton-States Exposition 
at Atlanta. The trio are probably the 
youngest of all the women leaders in 
the country, and may be expected to do 
splendid work in the next ten years. 
Yet still another 
commands §atten- 
tion, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, of 
Philadelphia. Of 
the suffrage lead- 
ers she is one of 
the gentlest and 
kindest. To her 
geniality she adds 
a broad culture, an 
educated judgment, 
and a supreme tact. 
She possesses a 
sympathetic nature 
which enables her 
to cheer the lonely 
and neglected, to 
calm the nervous 
and excitable, and 
to make strangers 
into friends. 
Though a dress 
reformer, her toi- 
lets are models, and 
serve as an admir- 
able setting to a 
lovely face and a 
symmetrical figure. 
The temperance 
movement is well represented in the 
Council. Its many delegates appropri- 
ately stand for the immense army of 
women who are enrolled in the Wom- 
an’s Christian ‘Temperance Union. 
Among these reformers is Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, the new president of 
the Council. A handsome woman, in 
the prime of life, she has every qualifi- 
cation for the position she now holds. 
She is a rare combination of a poet, 
scholar, novelist, college professor, phi- 
lanthropist, reformer, and orator. The 
chair of literature and history in Den- 
ver University is named after her on 
account of her lectures in that institu- 
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tion. She is also one of the founders 
and moving spirits of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and King’s Sons, organizations 
which now ramify into every part of 
the world. 

Beside Mrs. Dickinson should be 
placed Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of 


and, despite her youth, is one of the 
best known women in the land. 

Mrs. Mary G. C. Edholm, of Oakland, 
Cal., is a literary woman of signal tal- 
ent, who is official reporter of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and also of the Florence Missions of 





Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Round Pond, Me. Miss Yates is strik- 
ingly handsome, and enhances _ her 
charms by elegant dress. She repre- 
sents ethical and religious culture as 
well as temperance. She served asa 
missionary in the Far East, and is a 
recognized authority on matters per- 
taining to India, China, and Japan. She 
has been ordained to preach, and fre- 
quently fills the pulpit with rare ability 
and zeal, She is active in every reform, 


Susan B, Anthony. 


the United States. She has devoted 
her life to temperance and the recla- 
mation of erring members of her sex. 

Still other powerful workers in the 
Council for the cause of teetotalism are 
Lady Isabel Somerset, of London, Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
of New York. Both are marvels of 


energy and devotion. Lady Somerset, 


who is young and beautiful, is said to 
expend all her income on charity, while 
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Mrs. Grannis, who has the beauty of 
intellect and spirituality, has . given 
away all her fortune to the deserving 
poor. The former toils among the 
honest and industrious poor. The 
latter spends her time in preaching 
social purity and endeavoring to rescue 
the lostand fallen. The former argued 
before the Massachusetts Legislature 
and the authorities of London; the 
latter served as a watcher at the polls 
on election day. Both of them are 
talented, educated, and eloquent. Both 
are noble and notable women. 

It seems to me a curious and inter- 
esting fact that the leaders of the va- 
rious movements which constitute the 
National Council are all advocates of 
woman’s suffrage. It matters not how 
they start, whether it be among the 
advocates of temperance or the op- 
ponents of vivisection, they invariably 
reach a stage in which they become 
convinced that the only means of realiz- 
ing their aims is by granting the ballot 
to woman. At the Council I met and 
conversed with several hundred dele- 
gates, and each and all to whom I 
spoke on the subject gave me the fore- 
going explanation of their opinions 
upon female enfranchisement. 

Journalism is a valued factor of the 
Council. Its representatives are Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, Miss 
Catharine Nobles, of New Orleans, 
Mrs, Sara MacDonald Reamer, of San 
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Francisco, Mrs. Clara Colby, of Wash- 
ington, and Miss Mary C. Francis, of 
Cincinnati. There are at least twenty 
others, but these five are the most 
prominent. All of them are well-bred 
and well-read women who speak grace- 
fully, write fluently, and are altogether 
powerful influences in the organization. 
Each is typical of the locality from 
which she comes. Miss Blackwell is an 
admirable representative of Boston cul- 
ture and sound common sense. Miss 
Nobles is the Southern lady of the old 
school, polite, reserved, and charming ; 
Mrs. Reamer has the bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and willowy grace of California 
women, and also their wit and laugh- 
ter; Mrs. Colby is energetic, brainy, 
and forceful like the statesmen at the 
capital ;and Miss Francis is delicate, 
brilliant, and spirituelle like so many 
of our finely bred Western girls. The 
newspaper women are of great use to 
the Council. They assist in regard to 
all press matters, serve on such com- 
mittees as transact any literary busi- 
ness, aid delegates in their work, and 
make themselves generally useful. The 
amount of literary labor done is very 
great. What with speeches to be re- 
vised, resolutions to be drawn, reports 
to be prepared, letters written, and 
facts and figures collated, there is 
enough to do for fifty people. All of 
the things mentioned are quickly and 
thoroughly accomplished, and in this 
manner the business of the sessions is 
very greatly facilitated. 

Among the delegates whose appear- 
ance attracts attention, two wonderful 
women stand in the front rank of the 
Jewish community of the United States, 
Mrs. Henry Solomon, of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Alexander Kohut, of New York. 
The former is slight, bright-eyed, quick, 
and graceful, a persuasive speaker, a 
tactful organizer, a person of restless 
energy ; the latter is tall, elegant, mag- 
nificently handsome, a fluent writer, a 
deep thinker, and a superb executive. 
The former has built up the National 
Council of Jewish Women until it cov- 
ers the Union and numbers 30,000 
members; the other has established 


kindergartens, industrial schools, relief 
The 


societies, hospitals, and asylums. 
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former excels as a politician in the best 
sense of the word; the latter as a phi- 
lanthropist and patriot. The two ladies 
work together harmoniously and form 
an irresistible combination. 
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is one of the founders.of the National 
Association of Women Stenographers, 
and Madame Zeman represents that 
branch of printing in the United States 
which deals with foreign languages. 


The Countess Aberdeen. 


Women’s industries are well repre- 
sented by Miss Bina M. West in insur- 
ance and banking ; Miss Marie L. Price, 
stenography and typewriting, and Mad- 


ame Josephine H. Zeman, printing. 
Miss West is a young woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty and great talent, who 
is an officer of the “ Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees,” a great Western order, com- 
posed of women exclusively. Miss Price 


She belongs to a noble Bohemian family, 
and is the foremost linguist of the 
Council. Miss West’s order numbers 
nearly 40,000 and Miss Price’s 30,000 
members. 

There are many exponents of the 
learned professions in the Council. 
Sweet girl graduates astonish you with 
visiting cards which inform the world 
that their owners are LL.B.’s, and 
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LL.D.’s, D.D.’s, M.B.’s or M.D.’s. Some- 
one told me that of a thousand dele- 
gates seventy belonged to the church, 
fifty to medicine, and fifty to the bar. 
The chiefs of these callings are Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw in the ministry, 
Dr. Mary E. Green among physicians, 
and Mrs. Martha Strickland at the bar. 
Miss Shaw can pose or could pose in all 
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of female physicians in Philadelphia. 
She was the first member of her sex in 
the New York Medical Society. She is 
an officer of the State Medical Society 
of Michigan, a health officer of that 
State, and a leader of the American 
Medical Association. Mrs. Strickland 
is a prominent attorney and a pro- 
fessor of municipal law in Detroit. 





Imogene C. Fales, 


three fields, as she is one of the few di- 
vines who, in addition to the course in 
college and theological seminary, have 
also gone through the medical college 
and law school. The grand education 
thus obtained appears in her conversa- 
tion, addresses, and writings. Not that 
she is pedantic or ostentatious, because 
she is simplicity and directness person- 
ified, but that her diction and vocabu- 
lary display an intellectual wealth such 
as is seldom met in every-day life. Dr. 
Green is almost a historical personage. 
She was, if not the first, among the first 


She came into name and fame by a le- 
gal victory in 1885, in which she dis- 
played remarkable acumen and profes- 
sional erudition. She is still young and 
promises to attain a much higher posi- 
tion in the law, and the administration 
of government. All three are fine-look- 
ing and impressive personalities. 

The cause of education, using the 
word in its broadest sense, has a regi- 
ment of able advocates in the National 
Council. Mrs. Margaret I. Sandes, an 
attractive Chicago woman, is the expo- 
nent of the famous Illinois system of in- 
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Susa Young Gates. 


dustrial schools for girls. The system 
substitutes the schools for reformato- 
ries and asylums, and also uses them 
for the daughters of the poor in order 
to provide them with the technical 
knowledge that will secure them good 
employment in after-life. The advo- 
cates of the institution desire to extend 
it to every State and Territory. Mrs. 
Marilla Daniels, of Salt Lake City, is 
a distinguished director of the Utah 
Primaries, an educational system based 
on the latest German methods, which 
has been very successful in that State. 
A feature of it is the recognition of the 
special tendencies of each scholar and 
a corresponding change in its curricu- 
lum. Mrs. Louisa L. G. Richards, of the 
same city, is a chief officer in the Young 
Women’s Mutual Improvement Society. 
This organization is built on similar 
lines to the Chautauqua and University 
Extension systems. It has been in vogue 
in Utah many years. Mrs. Zina D. H. 
Young, also of Salt Lake City, is presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Relief 
Society, which looks after the literary, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual wants 
of its members. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the Mormon community pays 
more attention to education, especially 
that of its women, than any other in 
the Union. It has no illiterates, but 


does have thousands who may be justly 
termed scholars. Salt Lake City sent a 
dozen delegates to the National Coun- 
cil, a larger number than from any 
other city excepting New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago. All of 
its delegates were highly educated, 
clever in debate, charming in manners, 
and attractive in appearance. 

Co-operation was represented by 
Mrs. Anna L. Diggs, of Kansas. She 
is the head of the movement in that 
State, and is about to start a colony on 
the shores of the Chesapeake, on a ba- 
sis about half-way between those of 
Holyoke and Godin. ~ Mrs. Diggs is an 
orator of great force and was the chief 
in the famous campaign which caused 
the downfall of Senator Ingalls. 

Republicanism and patriotism found 
exponents in Miss Mary H. Krout, a 
Chicago woman of considerable beauty 
and a popular campaign speaker in IIli- 
nois ; in Mrs. Louise R. Wardner, of 
South Evanston, in the same State,who 
is best known as a penologist and phi- 
lanthropist ; in Mrs. Margaret R. 
Wickers, of Sabetha, Kan., a founder of 
the National Woman’s Relief Corps, 
auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the largest patriotic woman’s 
organization extant; in Mrs. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood, the head of the Re- 
lief Corps and an author and translator 
of high distinction, and in Mrs. Jane 
Pierce, of New York, one of the most 
finished speakers in the-delegation from 
the Empire State. It is surpritsimg- to 
notice how strong an ally to the Re- 
publican party the advanced women of 
the country have become in the past 
ten years. They are organized every- 
where, and now supply at election time 
a host of orators, writers, secretaries, 
canvassers, and organizers. 

Foreign missions came to the front 
with a score of brainy women, led by 
Mrs. Emmeline B. Cheney, of Lewis- 
ton, Me. She is president or founder 
of several missionary societies, and is 
an enthusiast in the cause of the gospel 
and of charity. She is an earnest and 
pleasing speaker, and a very interesting 
woman. 

Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, the late 
Secretary of the Council, is a well- 
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known New Yorker of great promi- 
nence, by reason of her activity in such 
organizations as the King’s Daughters, 
the W. C. T. U., the Social Purity 
League, and kindred affairs. She is at- 
tractive physically and mentally, and is 
a powerful influence in every field to 
which she devotes herself. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood, of Washing- 
ton, will probably be remembered by 
most readers as the only woman who 
ever received a presidential nomination. 
She ran for President on the woman’s 
rights ticket some years ago, and, to 
the great surprise of the politicians, 
received a very handsome complimen- 
tary vote. It was never officially ac- 
counted, but is said to have been about 
fifty-five thousand. She is a practising 
lawyer in the capital, a fine speaker, 
and a prosperous lecturer. She is an 
enthusiast in everything that pertains 
to woman’s cause, and plays a leading 
role in the Universal Peace Union and 
other powerful societies. 

South Carolina is ably represented 
by one of its most charming daughters, 
Mary Isabella Hemphill, the daughter 
of General Robert R. Hemphill. Her 


father is a leading man of his State, 


and the daughter inherits his intellec- 
tual and energetic nature. Sheisa de- 
lightful writer, and has been a contrib- 
utor to the press ever since her child- 
hood. Although barely twenty years 
of age to-day, she is already recognized 
as one of the most progressive and 
capable women of her State. 

Of the many bright women from the 
State of Michigan, two deserve special 
mention—one Mrs, Lillian M. Hollis- 
ter, of Detroit, and the other Mrs. 
Anne E. Wastell, of Port Huron, Mich. 
Each fills an important place among 
the busy workers of that great com- 
monwealth. Both of them are high 
officers in the order of “ The Macca- 
bees,” both are prominent in church 
work, both are talented lecturers, and 
both active participants in the reform 
movements of Michigan. Mrs. Hollis- 
ter, in addition to all this, is also emi- 
nent in the W. C. T. U., the Ladies’ 
Home Society, the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, and the Suffrage 
movement. 
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Mrs. Ellen Batelle Dietrick, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is one of the most dis- 
tinguished and talented women in the 
delegation from that State. She isa 
writer of force, a keen debater, and a 
superb speaker. She is a favorite ora- 
tor with Sorosis and similar associa- 
tions, anda lecturer of more than ordi- 
nary popularity. Her forte is legisla- 
tive work, in which she has displayed 
a keen judicial mind, and great persua- 
sive capability. 

The Reverend Ida C. Hultin, of Illi- 
nois, is one of those rare types that once 
seen are seldom forgotten. She must 
be over six feet in height, with magnifi- 
cent proportions to correspond. Her 
face is almost Greek in its symmetry 
and intellectuality. Her voice is rich 
and sonorous. Her pulpit work is fa- 
mous in her part of the country, where 
she is regarded as a church star of the 
first magnitude. 

Another noteworthy person is Miss 
Eliza D. Keith, of San Francisco. She 
is best known under her nom de plume 
of “ Di Vernon,” although she attracted 
great comment on account of her in- 
vention of a flag drill and a method of 
military training of public school chil- 
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dren. This has been adopted all over 
the United States, and is a practical 
compliment to her inventive genius. 
She is young, brilliant, handsome, and 
popular. 

An important move, and one which 
marks a new era in the history of 
American women, is the change of the 
National Council of Women from its 
present form—that of an ordinary con- 
vention—to a great parliament almost 
exactly similar to the executive and 
legislative branches of our own govern- 
ment. This revolutionary movement 
has been carefully 
thought out in the 





past year, and was 
approved and 
adopted at the 
Washington meet- 
ing, and is now be- 
ing elaborated and 
made ready for use 
by the executive 
committee of the 
Council. The gen- 
eral plan is to have 
a president, vice- 
president, cabinet, 
upper and lower 
house; nominations 
are to be based up- 
on merit, and will 
be made through 
the machinery of 
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Among these were the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, the W. 
C. T. U., National Free Baptist, Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, Illinois In- 
dustrial School for Girls, National 
Woman’s Relief Society, Wimodaughsis, 
Young Ladies’ National Improvement 
Association, Universal Peace Union, 
International Kindergarten Union, Na- 
tional Women’s Republican Associa- 
tion, Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Union of Friends, National Association 
of Women Stenographers, National 
Council of Jewish Women, American 
Anti-Vivisection 
Society, Local 
Council of Indian- 
apolis, Local Coun- 
cil of Quincy, and 
the Local Council 
of Portland. These 
were greatly in- 
creased at the ses- 
sion by the affilia- 
tion of some fifty 
other societies of 
all sorts and sizes. 
Since that time the 
number has been 
still further added 
to, so that at the 
next meeting, in 
1898, it is expected 
that at least one 
hundred powerful 








regular commit- 
tees. Every wom- 
an belonging to 
the Council will have the right to vote, 
and it may be that all belonging to 
organizations affiliated will also have 
the same privilege. In the latter case, 
the number of voters will be about 
twice as great as in the former. If it 
meets with the approval of the entire 
organization, or a very large majority, 
the Council will construct a magnifi- 
cent building with appropriate halls, 
committee-rooms, library, and offices 
for the work under the new system. 
The new Council will be larger and 
broader than the last, and will consider 
and pass upon all things pertaining to 
woman. Prior to the last session it 
was composed of many societies or 
organizations. 


Mrs. Anne E. Wastell. 


organizations will 
present themselves 
by regularly ap- 
pointed delegations. Nearly all of 
these organizations are of a National 
character, some by reason of their 
holding a National charter, others be- 
cause they are federations of various 
organizations in various States, and 
still others because, while they are 
of State incorporation, they are qual- 
ified to give extra territorial char- 
ters. Still another class are merely 
local, with a membership distributed 
over the entire United States. The 
National Council itself, either directly 
or through its State or local councils, 
has a membership exceeding seven 
hundred thousand. This is irrespective 
of the affiliated organizations, many of 
which, as the King’s Daughters and 
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American Household Economic Asso- 
ciation, have large followings indepen- 
dent of the other great societies. In 
the main, however, it may be noted that 
a very large number of the women are 
members of several organizations at 
the same time. 

The Cabinet will be a large one, and 
will contain many branches of govern- 
ment which do not appear in the male 
system. Each will comprise some field 
of activity, industry, or relation. There 
will probably be nothing to correspond 
to the army and navy. How many fields 
are to be covered 
is to be deter- 
mined. Among 
those suggested 
are philanthropy, 
education, relig- 
ion, ethics, penol- 
ogy, moral reform, 
industrial reform, 
co-operation, dress 
reform, hygiene, 
amusements, liter- 
ature, the fine arts, 
sciences, child-life, 
domesticrelations, 
land tenure, char- 
ities, corrections, 
police, trade rela- 
tions, suffrage re- 
form, and foreign 
missions, 

These are the 
ideas upon which 
the general exec- 
utive committee is now working. It 
has practically unlimited power, and 
may possibly substitute a unicameral 
parliament instead of a bicameral. 
It is believed, with a great central 
body composed of several thousand 
members and representing the entire 
body of thinking women throughout 
the land, that it will be an easy task to 
introduce reforms and improvements 
where it is now difficult, laborious, and 
slow. An agreement, for’example, to 
discountenance an unhygienic style of 
dress, or to adopt one that was physio- 
logically excellent, would change the en- 
tire fashion of the country within nine- 
ty days. 

Similar beneficent results could be 
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Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
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obtained in other fields. Objectionable 
literature and art could be discounte- 
nanced, wrongs could be righted, and 
abuses punished, with almost equal fa- 
cility. It is also possible that, through 
such an organization, so profound a 
moral influence could be brought to 
bear upon the individual that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for politi- 
cal parties to nominate bad men for 
office or, having nominated them, to 
elect them. Upon this phase of the 
matter the executive committee will 
act, it is said, and will probably devise 
some carefully 
studied scheme or 
suggestion for the 
approval of the 
next conference, 
which will take 
place this year. 
There will also 
be some endeavor 
made to bring into 
the Council a num- 
ber of other or- 
ganizations which 
at present are un- 
affiliated. The rap- 
id development of 
modern life is con- 
stantly creating 
and filling new 
fields of female in- 
dustry. Of this 
class there are, for 
example, women’s 
medical societies, 
alumne associations, trained nurse so- 
cieties, college Greek letter societies, 
Portia clubs, applied art clubs, peda- 
gogic leagues, clergymen’s associations, 
and public school teachers’ unions. 
The completion and successful carry- 
ing out of these plans involve an or- 
ganization so colossal as to be almost 
startling. It means an organized body 
larger than any political party in this 
or any other country ; an army larger 
than that with which Xerxes is fabled 
to have invaded Greece. No matter 


whether the plan goes through in its 
entirety or not, the Council is bound 
to become a tremendous factor in the 
evolution of the American woman 
and of American political and social 
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life. Apart from the fact that the man- 
agers, without an exception, are iden- 
tified with the highest philanthropic, 
mental, and ethical qualities, the greater 
fact that it is composed of thinking, 
striving, upright women, is a certain 
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guarantee that all its influence will be 
thrown for right and for betterment. 
Its success may be large or small, but 
in either case it will work a benefit of 
inestimable value to both the people 
and the government of our land. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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IVE dollars! Five dollars! Have 
you ever faced the harrowing reali- 
zation that between you and star- 

. vation, slow starvation, there lay only 
five dollars; ten fifty-cent pieces; twen- 
ty quarters; five hundred cents? How 
flimsy the bill feels as I take it out of 
my bosom. What if it should crumble 
away, and instead of money I should 
find a thimbleful of ashes ? 

Ough! Living alone, away up at 
the top of a fourth-rate boarding-house, 
quite alone; lying in bed till noon, so 
as to shorten the day, thus dispensing 
with breakfast; not tasting meat fora 
week. All this is calculated to produce 
ideas—queer ideas at that. There, no 
more of this. Come, Margaret, come, 
rouse yourself ; be a stoic—master the 
weakness of the flesh Remember, the 
holidays are here. One week from 
to-morrow will be Christmas, Christ— 

Diary! Can you imagine spending 
that day in a freezing room, close to 
the roof, in an ill-smelling house, where 
they set the kitchen lamp in the hall 
with a smoked chimney that casts 
short, sharp shadows upon a once im- 
maculate wall, now filthy and _be- 
smudged with the greasy imprints of 
the slavey’s thick, flat thumb ? 

Outside I can hear the clang of the 
eternal electric car—the heavy cart- 
wheels crunching over the snow—the 
call of the ragman—the tinkle of the 
scissors-grinder. If I press my face 
close to the window-pane and crane 
my neck to the left, I can catch a 
glimpse of the corner of the street. I 
see hundreds of people meet and pass ; 
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happy - faced children— mothers with 
their arms full — great lumbering ex- 
press wagons gorged to bursting with 
gifts. I don’t stand it long—the cold 
glass numbs my flesh. I sigh as I turn 
my back upon the brightness and face 
the night—or is it nightmare ? 

Oh! The bitterness that crushes 
out all my inherited strength and cour- 
age. Just as I reached this part of my 
journal yesterday a letter was shoved 
under my door—the address was type- 
written—my hands shook so I could 
scarcely tear it open—it was from Mr. 
Ostend, manager of the Thompson Op- 
era Company. 


December 19, 1894. 
Miss Delmar, 


Dear Madam : 


Your name comes next on our 
list. : 


Call at two to-morrow. 
Respectfully, JOSEPH OSTEND, 
Per J. Warren, 


Thank Thee, O my God ! 

It was the first voluntary prayer 
that had crossed my lips in weeks. I 
fellon my knees—my arms extended— 
and hugged the iron bedstead in grati- 
tude. I danced up and down. I 
laughed and laughed until the slavey 
banged on the door and screeched out 
in her inimitable brogue—“ Yer sound 
like yer’s a sheep led ter slau’ter.” 

I only laugh the louder—suddenly I 
remember I must save my voice—they 
will try it to-morrow—I must keep it 
as fresh— 


Eureka ! They have engaged me— 
Iam to lead the march—I don’t sing 
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but two lines—“ Attention ! the Duke 
approaches.” 

What do I care? I get eight dollars 
a week—eight whole dollars ; the relief 
is ecstasy—I open to-night—I must 
be there early to meet the wardrobe 
woman ; should my costume not fit she 
will alter it for me. 

Mr. Ostend said I was to wear a wig. 
When he saw my hair down he changed 
his mind. I wish he had not touched 
my head. For some instinctive reason 
I don’t likehim. I don’t like his eyes 
—they look snaky. 


Whew! I feel done up this morn- 
ing. The noise and lights—so many 
girls squabbling—dazed me. I dressed 
with fifteen others. Next to me was a 
pretty, refined little woman with straw- 
colored hair and freckles, and a dear 
little short nose. She loaned me her 
mirror ; it was cracked right down the 
middle ; it made me look cross-eyed. 
She confided to me that her baby had 
the croup—she had been sitting up for 
four nights. I asked where her hus- 
band was. She colored and said, apol- 
ogetically, that he was out of work. 
One of the girls broke in with a jeering 
laugh—“ She’sa liar! Work? Why, he 
is on the Island for drink.” 

Little heroine! I offered to go home 
and share the nursing, but she thanked 
me with the saddest smile I ever 
saw. She “couldn’t think of it.” I'll 
go to-night whether she likes it or 
not. 

Just as I crossed the stage, hunting 
for the door, the lights out, I came 
face to face with Mr. Ostend. It was 
so dark I could: scarcely distinguish 
who it was. I could only see his eyes 
glitter. He pushed open the door and 
bowed elaborately. I was sure he was 
making fun of me. I hate him. 


Last night I went home with Mrs. 
Mullen. She objected, but I was de- 
termined. Poor little baby—such a 
white, puny creature—it looked like a 
bag of bones with parchment stretched 
over for skin. 

I hugged him up in my arms and 
tried to mesmerize him into something 
like warmth and animation — but his 
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great solemn brown eyes only stared— 
stared—stared— © 

I hope he will die—he might in- 
herit his father’s vicious taste. I left 
early ; the little mother was still asleep ; 
abused nature held her tightly in its 
grasp. 

I have a matinée to-day. 
rather queer about the head. 


I feel 


I have been insulted—horribly, vile- 
ly insulted. How can I write it? Let 
me think, if I can, connectedly. 

During the performance I received a 
note. It was from Mr. Ostend. “I want 
to see you after the show. Wait for 
me on the stage.” The curtain dropped 
at 10.30—it was twenty minutes past 
eleven before he came. 

The lights were out—the watchman 

grinned rudely as he passed by. “ Wait- 
in’ for de boss? He ez arum one, he 
ex.” 
I started to go—just then Mr. Ostend 
came from the front of the house. He 
caught sight of me and held out his 
hand—I pretended not to see it. ‘ Did 
you want to speak to me?” I inquired, 
coldly. 

“Yes! Here, my little filly, don’t be 
in such a sweat. Deuce take it—I 
waited for you last night three-quarters 
of an hour. I want you to go to sup- 
per—have a bottle of fizz and a devilled 
crab—come along.” 

He started to put my hand in his 
arm. 

My cheeks blazed—the blood tingled 
through every vein in my body. “You 
are mistaken, sir. I don’t go out to sup- 
pers with gentlemen. Good-night.” I 
tried to pass him, but he got between 
me and the door. 

“Here—here, don’t act the grand 
lady with me; you’re no better than 
the rest—come on—lI’ve waited long 
enough. Now that I have got you, I'll 
soon put you in harness. I'll throw in 
a diamond ring as a Christmas gift if 
you don’t cut up rough.” With that 
he grabbed me in his arms—he started 
to kiss me. I could smell his nasty, hot 


breath ; I was blinded—I doubled my 
fist up and struck as near his face as I 
It must have been a hard 
He let go. 


could reach. 


blow. Quick as a dart I 
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rushed through the door and never 
stopped until I reached here. Even 
now my cheeks are burning—my heart 
is beating in great surging throbs. 

Dear God, to think of it! 

Certainly I cannot go back. I have 
lost my position, and only fifty cents 
out of the five dollars remains. What 
am I to do—what am I to do? 

Mrs. Mullen did not come to-night. 
The gasman said the baby was dying 
—I wonder if he is dead yet. How I 
envy him! 


The landlady says I must leave—I 
owe her two weeks’ rent. I have eaten 
nothing since yesterday morning. When 
I walked upstairs to night, I had to 
stop three times. My eyes have nar- 
rowed and sunken—they stare just like 
that Mullen’s baby. He was buried 
this morning—I wonder 

To-morrow will be Christmas. I sold 
my coat to the slavey for twenty-five 
cents. The money is lying on the ta- 
ble before me now. 

What shall I buy with it—food ? What 
for—only to go over the same weary, 
weary road again? I have passed the 
worst ; I have not that gnawing sensa- 
tion in my stomach I had yesterday 
and the day before—nor that horrible 
tension in my head; I feel an actual 
relief in my weakness. Is it only four 
days since I struck that man—it seems 
a month—a year—many years 

Oh, to be a child again in a white 
frock with a ridiculous necklace of red 
coral about my neck—happy and inno- 
cent—with grandma for my playmate 
—plenty to eat and drink. 

Just opposite my window on the other 
side is another window. The blinds 
are up; I can see the firelight flicker- 
ing on the wall and ceiling ; I can see 
the faces of three people and the shad- 
ows of four others. They are sitting 
around a table. 

Ah! One of the shadows moves—it 
is carving a turkey, 

Oh, for a piece of turkey—heaps of 
turkey and cranberry - sauce — Those 
people have the present, and, I—I— 
only have the remembrance of a few 
years of happy childhood. 
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Three years ago to night I received 
the “Wandering Jew” for a present. 
Pretty, fluffy Rose Pompon got tired 
of living and committed suicide. Sui- 
cide— What a ghastly idea. Suicide 
—the word rings in my head and ears. 

Why not—why not do as she did? I 
shall be hungry till I die —till I die. 
It has been such a long agony—I we// 
end it. I'll lay out my quarter in char- 
coal, that will bring me rest—that’s it— 
rest eternal. Ah! 





Everything is quiet. I waited until 
the lights were out throughout the 
house. 

I spent the intervening hours burn- 
ing up my letters, and destroying my 
scrap-book and album. 

At twelve I crept down-stairs into the 
kitchen and stole the frying-pan. I ex- 
perienced a sort of dreary excitement in 
the theft. 

I’ve put my charcoal in it, my match 
is lying on the desk before me, all the 
cracks are stopped with rags—grand- 
ma’s rags—she had them for her quilt. 

Everything is ready. , 

Behind me lie days and nights—days 
and nights—of a misbegotten life, ahead 
of me the terrors of a coming dissolu- 
we. .. 

In half an “hour or an hour at most I 
will have cast my life away like a worn- 
out garment—just cast it away. 

Why? Because in this wide, wide 
world there isn’t room enough for me. 

I don’t count. . 

I have tried to think of all the evil I 
have worked out in my life—to ask 
forgiveness for my sins—but I can’t— 
my heart is a stone, hard—unfeeling. 

Oh, it-is terrible ! terrible ! terrible! 

This strain is intolerable. 
I have lit the shavings beneath the 
charcoal—it is smouldering slowly—the 
fumes are stealing over my senses with 
the persistency of atide. . 

Good- by, old journal — I’m falling 


asleep at last At last. 

/ A piece of turkey 
and heaps of cranberries . & 
whole plateful Mul- 
len’s baby. 


Odette Tyler. 

















ISS ODETTE TYLER, already 
prominent on the stage, seems 
about to acquire a name in lit- 

erature that will rival her reputation 
as an actress. She has nearly ready 
for publication a story of Virginian 
life, and as she is a Southern girl, the 
tale should be realistic so far as the 








Miss Odette Tyler. 
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coloring and scenes are concerned. 
Her “Diary of a Chorus Girl” in this 
number of PETERSON will probably 
awaken renewed interest in Miss Ty- 
ler, who adds to a charming person- 
ality a wide knowledge of men and 
women, such as must come to those 
whose calling lies in the theatrical lines. 
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One of Miss Tyler’s best achievements 
has been in “ Shenandoah,’’ where her 
unusual grace and skill as a horsewoman 
add to the fine effects of this extremely 
popular drama. 


Calvé as 
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year. ‘The engraving presented here is 
from one of her latest photographs, and 
would be interesting as a comparison 
with a picture of her in everyday cos- 
tume, as showing how far the natural 





** Carmen." 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


Mme. CALve. 


One of the greatest successes achieved 
by Mme. Calvé was as Carmencita in 
“Carmen.” Her magnificent voice was 
ably seconded by her equally superb act- 
ing, and she was specially fitted for the 
title rdle of “‘ Carmen ” by reason of her 
personal appearance. Mme. Calvé was 
one of the most successful of the prime 
donne that came to us from abroad this 


personality may be lost in the make-up 
for the stage. 


Mme. REJANE’s COMPANY, 


Mme. Rejane’s French company, 
which has created such a furore in New 
York this season, numbers among its 
members some very interesting person- 
ages. Not the least of these is Mlle. 
Germaine Rejane, the eight-year-old 
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daughter of the star. Her picture re- 
produced herewith shows the likeness 
to her mother which exists in her feat- 
ures, but conveys to the reader only 
a faint idea of the little maid’s at- 
tractive ways and her budding abilities 
as an actress. She has appeared with 


ke 
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woman, and the prominent part accord- 
ed her in “Sans Géne” has given her 
high rank in the company. Mlle. Sorel 
is a great favorite in Paris, and her fine 
appearance and splendid acting have 
done much to make her well remem- 
bered in this country. 





Mile. Marguerita D'Arcy. 


From a photograph by Aimée Dupont, New York. 


her mother several times, and the pict- 
ure shows her as the daughter of Vora 
in “ The Doll’s House.” 

Mlle. D’Arcy is the youngest mem- 
ber of Mme. Rejane’s company occu- 
pying a regular position. She is but 
eighteen years of age, but New York 
audiences have been much pleased with 
her work on the stage and her career 
promises to be a highly successful 
one. 

Mlle. Agnes Sorel is a most beautiful 


Mrs. POTTER. 


Mrs. Potter’s recent visits to the me- 
tropolis have dispelled some illusions 
in the minds of several austere critics, 
who apparently believe that a child 
must be born in the wings of a theatre 
to possess those qualities which shall 
make her at some future day a great 
actress. Undoubtedly this being born 
to a theatrical estate is a material ad- 
vantage ; there is a dividing line which 
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a woman not born to it hardly if ever 
crosses. In the case of Mrs. James 
Brown Potter, a large number of peo- 
ple have declined seriously to consider 
her. Itis strange how quickly a revul- 
sion of public opinion can take place. 
Mrs. Potter has always contended to 
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balanced performance. Mrs. Potter has 
yet some material defects to conquer ; 
the most vital are, vocal deficiencies ; 
a certain strained and unnatural deliv- 
ery which is a serious handicap to all her 
best moments. As an offset to this she 
has gained much in repose, her by-play, 





Mile. Agnes Sorel. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


her friends that the American public did 
not like her; that in Australia, India, 
South Africa, the public loved her and 
there she felt inclined to settle down 
for good. Mrs. Potter has, however, at 
last won the fight, as recent audiences 
in this city amply testify. Of her work 
I think her “ Francillon” best. It is 
doubtful if there is another American 
actress who can approach her in this 
part ; itis athoroughly consistent, well- 


too, is excellent, without being obtru- 
sive, and she wears her gowns with that 
air of distinction, inherent in a high- 
born gentlewoman. What Mrs. Potter 
needs most to accentuate her present 
substantial success is a repertory of 
plays that shall be less sombre in tone 
than “ Thérése’”’ and “Charlotte Cor- 
day.” We believe she would make as 
great a success in these as in the first 
named. 
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THE STAGE “ TRILBY.” 


“Trilby” has been dramatized, and 
by all accounts most successfully. 
Paul Pottex’s adaptation of this famous 





Mrs. Potter as ‘ 
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and Gecko, are introduced, as well as 
Taffy, the Laird, Little Billee and Mme. 
Vinard. Here the first intimation of 
the hypnotic powers of Svengali are 
shown, and the act closes with the 


Charlotte Corday.” 


From a photograph by Thors. 


novel was produced at the Park Thea- 
tre, Boston, on March 2d, and the Bos- 
ton critics are unanimous in declaring 
the work most satisfactory. 

The first act opens in the studio of 
the three musketeers of the brush in 
the Latin Quarter. T7Z7rilby, Svengalt, 


declaration of love between Little Bil- 
fee and Trilby. Many incidents are 
crowded into this act; the rare music 
of Svengali and Gecko ; the love of the 
three painters, and the awakening of 
Trilby to her position as a model. The 
second act shows the wedding banquet ; 
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the arrival of Ai//ee’s mother and her 
appeal to Zrz/by not to marry her son. 
Then comes the dance, a_ proposed 
elopement, and here is the first marked 
change in the story. 


Trilby consents 


to run away to Belgium, but is left 


alone for a while, during which time 
Svengali enters, throws her into a hyp- 


notic sleep, and, while thus influenced, 


she writes to Zaffy and is led away by 


Svengali and Gecko. 

The third act, 
which is said to be 
strongest from a 
dramatic stand- 
point, again dis- 
torts the story, nec- 
essary by the adap- 
tation to the stage. 
The death of Sven- 
galt and the musi- 
cal fiasco of Zrilby 
are made to take 
place in Paris in- 
stead of London. 
Trilby sings the first 
song, “ Au clair de 
la lune,” the voice 
being heard in the 
distance. 

A portrait is giv- 
en elsewhere in this 
magazine of Miss 
Virginia Harned, 
who performed the 
title rdle and is con- 
ceded to be a very 
sweet and lovable 
Trilby. The other 
characters are well 
sustained, and the 
piece is handsomely 
staged. 


The better class 
of so-called ‘ con- 
cert gardens” in 
Paris demand very 
good talent, and 
many of the favor- 
ites of the French 
stage started as 
singers for the cos- 
mopolitan audi- 
ences that frequent 
these bright and 





Germaine Rejane, 


cheerful resorts. 


Portraits of three of 
the most popular of these concert-hall 
entertainers are given. Mlle. Valli is 
not unknown to American audiences, 
having passed one season in New York. 


THREE FALSTAFFS: Mr. CRANE, MR. 
TREE, AND M. MAUREL. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” is 


one of Shake- 
speare’s least con- 
sequential plays. It 
ts in fact more seri- 
ously questioned as 
to its Shakesperian 
authorship than al- 
most any other 
composition of the 
great master’s, and 
were it not for the 
possibilities of the 
character of Sir 
John Falstaff, it 
would long since 
have passed over 
into the category of 
Shakespeare’s un- 
actable plays. But 
every comedian 
whose powers or 
personality at all 
lend themselves to 
the opportunities of 
Falstaff has at one 
time or the other 
been possessed with 
the desire to see 
himself disporting 
as the rotund 
knight. American 
audiences of the 
last generation re- 
member /a/staff as 
portrayed by Hack- 
ett. As far back as 
1832, Hackett be- 
gan playing Fal- 
staff, and after some 
littie work with the 
part achieved an 
international repu- 
tation in it. Other 
American actors to 
succeed in this part 
have been William 
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Mlle. Valli. 


Mile. Micheline. 


Mile. Derieu. 


Three French Opera-Bouffe Entertainers. 


Warren (the elder), John E. Harwood, 
Charles Bass, Ryan, Dwyer, Ben de Bar 
(a notable impersonation), John Jack, 
and William Gilbert. Burton also 
played Falstaff’ at his own theatre in 
this city. In Mr. Daly’s revivals of 
the. play in 1872 and 1886, Charles 
Fisher appeared as Sir John and gave 
a very good performance of the part. 
The latest American actor to essay Fa/- 
staff has been Mr. William H. Crane. 
Mr. Crane brought to bear upon his 
production of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” all the enthusiasm of a fine 
actor for a great comic part. He spent 
money lavishly, he devoted several 
months of earnest and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the play as a whole, and 
of the character of Falstaff, and yet he 
failed to attract the public to the the- 
atre. There were several causes for 
this want of public interest in Mr. 
Crane’s revival of this comedy. First, 
one must consider the fact that we 
have no actor of any considerable merit 
to keep alive the public taste for 
Shakespearian plays. Mr. Booth has 
passed away, and the metropolis does 
not acknowledge a successor. So that 
Mr. Crane, in seeking to revive “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” had also be- 
fore him the herculean task of creating 


anew a public taste for the “legiti- 
mate.” 

Perhaps Mr. Crane did not realize 
how great his task was. Another ob- 
stacle, and perhaps the greatest he had 
to contend with, was the fact that he 
had become associated in the public 
mind with a series of characterizations 
in “ The Senator,” “ The American Min- 
ister,” “ For Money,” “ Brother John,” 
etc., all of them the antitheses of Fa/- 
staff, and that in the latter character 
the public did not feel at home with 
their favorite comedian. This “ atmos- 
phere” conveyed itself across the foot- 
lights and naturally had its effect upon 
the actor. He began to lose faith in 
himself, and to dwindle in the part. 
All these reverses have occurred to 
other actors, but it was a’novelty for 
Mr. Crane, who during the past ten or 
fifteen years has known nothing but 
success. But let it be here recorded 
that Mr. Crane made a remarkably fine 
Falstaff, and if he could have continued 
to play the part for a considerable 
length of time, so as to dissociate him- 
self from the “duster” and “grip” of 
“Brother John,” Fad/staf would have 
been handed down to posterity as one 
of Mr. Crane’s most notable and artis- 
tic of achievements. He dressed the 
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Miss Virginia Harned as * Trilby.”’ 


From a copyrighted photograph by Falk, New York. 
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Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree as ‘' Falstaff.” 


part well, had a fine conception of the 
character in his mind’s eye, and only 
failed to reach his own estimate of the 
part by the cold water which an un- 
thinking public dashed over his S7r John 
Falstaf, All that Mr. Crane needed 
was the public’s support, their sym- 
pathy in its best sense, to have suc- 
ceeded in his de- 
sire to do better 
things than the > 
bustling, light- 
comedy work with 
which his name is 
indelibly associ- 
ated. 

Mr. Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree 
came to us from 
across the sea with 
a great reputation 
as a fine and in- 
tellectual actor. A 
good deal of the 
fulsome praise 
written about this 
gentleman was 
needless, because 
it was mostly un- 
true, and also be- 





Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. 


cause Mr. Tree’s position upon the 
English stage is so well assured and 
so well deserved that all these attempts 
to coerce public opinion in advance of 
Mr. Tree’s appearance were an insult 
to public intelligence and a serious 
handicap to the actor. 

Mr.- Tree has won admiration at 
home as an actor 
of wide range and 
versatility, rather 
than as a creator 
of marked author- 
ity, and such, I 
think, has been the 
American verdict. 
To see the same 
actor play Grin- 
gotre and Falstaff 
upon one evening, 
and then glide in- 
to the sombre ha- 
biliments of the 
melancholy Dane 
a night or two af- 
ter, is of itself a 
feat to command 
attention and ad- 
miration. I think 
the least success- 
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ful of these three “character parts” 
was Falstaff. In make-up it was ad- 
mirable ; it was truculent and amor- 
ous, but it was not unctuous nor tru- 
ly mirthful. Mr. Tree’s style is dry 
and sententious, his humor is crisp 
and mordant, but never broad nor 
deep. This is wherein his rendition of 
Falstaff failed to meet one’s expec- 
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prove how serious are Mr. Tree’s in- 
tentions and with what care as to de- 
tails of make-up, stage business, music, 
and general stage direction Mr. Tree’s 
plays are produced. This is Mr. 
Tree’s first visit to us, and it is to be 
hoped that succeeding seasons will see 
his fine intelligence brought to bear 
upon our stage. We wish he could be 


es 


Mr, Wm. H. Crane. 


tations. If Mr. Tree’s own perform- 
ance of Falstaff had its notable 
shortcomings, his version of the play 
was excellent. The stage setting was 
good, although not equalling Mr. 
Crane’s, but he did not emasculate the 
play in order to unduly build up Fa/- 
staff, which was Mr. Crane’s gravest 
error; but the play moved just as 
well without Fa/staff as with him, in 
fact in one scene he does not appear 
at all. If Falstaff does not show Mr. 
Tree at his best, it at least serves to 


induced to make his home permanently 
among us. 

Grand opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House has not been a notable 
one in the production of novelties, un- 
til the first performance of “ Falstaff” 
with music by Giuseppi Verdi and 
arrangement by Arrigo Boito. The 
opera itself proved a stupendous suc- 
cess; such delicious melody, such 
bubbling over of a great musical spirit 
as is shown in this work, no one ever 
dreamed possible from the workshop 
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of the octogenarian Verdi. And the 
book! Many of Shakespeare’s plays 
have been set to music, but none have 
been so skilfully handled as “ Fal- 
staff.” It is evident that Boito knows 
his Shakespeare well. Of course sev- 
eral liberties have been taken with the 
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Shakespearian original; in the opera 
you see the basket being tossed out of 
the window, whereas in the play it is 
merely spoken of by Sir John. This 
is certainly a great deal more mirth- 
provoking. 

Long before the opera “ Falstaff” 





Wm. H. Crane as ‘' Falstaff,” 


text, but with advantage to its musi- 
cal exposition. For instance, Shallow 
and Slender are discarded entirely, and 
Anne Page is transformed into Anne 
Ford, who thus becomes the daughter 
of Mistress Ford. Then Dr. Caius is 
made to do duty for Shallow and Slen- 
der by speaking several of their lines, 
and the part of Vym is merged into 
that of Bardolph. ‘The “ buck-basket ” 
scene is actually improved over the 


had been produced there were rumors 
as to the performance of M. Maurel in 
this part. We had had his matchless 
Amosnasro; we had stood in doubt as 
to whether we should yield the palm 
to Booth or Maurel as /ago; we 
had shared in the devilish hatred of his 
Rigoletto ; in the audacity, insouciance, 
and devil-may-care of his Don Gio- 
vanni; in the grace and easy cyni- 
cism of his Conte di Nevers ; but not 
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until “ Falstaff’? was produced were we 
able to take the fullest measure of this 
incomparable artist. Maurel is a re- 
markable man. He is a great connois- 
seur and critic, not only in things musi- 
cal, but in all matters pertaining to art. 
He is an athlete, a skilful boxer and 
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burden this great body is to the man, 
are all capitally played. The comic 
fear, when he is behind the screen, his 
subsequent disgust and rage with him- 
self, the ease with which he is tricked 
again and made a greater fool than 
ever in the Windsor Park scene, all 





Victor Maurel. 


fencer, and has a collection of armor 
and stage properties that is unequalled. 

Now as to Maurel’s Falstaff. The 
first thing you notice is the marvellous 
assumption of conceit as to his per- 
sonal attractiveness ; and thus from 
the start is accentuated the keynote to 
Falstaff’s character—its licentiousness. 
Falstaff believes himself irresistible 
to any kind of awoman. He worships 
sack well, but he revels in his amatory 
illusions. Then his walk ; the roll, the 


these varying moods, played upon one 
string, are denoted with the touch of a 
past master in the realm of dramatic 
art. Maurel has fun, too, with not only 
all the characters in the play, but the 
audience and the leader of the orches- 
tra—but never oversteps the limits of 
true comedy. 

The part of Falstaff upon the 
stage dates back to John Henninge 
(1555-1630), and then follows a long 
line of exponents of the part. Quin 
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(1720) probably was the greatest of a_ is the fat knight, in every detail ; all 
preceding century, and, if tradition one’s ideas as to the character are real- 
counts for anything, Maurel’s Fa/- ized by the marvellous impersonation 
staff stands unrivalled in ours. He _ of this great French artist. 





M. Maurel as “ Falstaff."’ 
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HEN you say you love me not, When their message I receive, 
You have plainly quite forgot Blame me not if, by their leave, 
Eyes may traitors be. I your words deny. 
Tell the wind that passes by, Tell it to the bird and bee, 
Tell it to the summer sky, Tell it to the summer sea, 
Tell it not to me. They may heed—not I. 


Clara Bellenger Green. 














The Original 





* John Bull" Engine. 


THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. 


OTHING illustrates the continu- 
ous and rapid progress of Amer- 
ica and American ideas, so 

pointedly as the development of the 
American locomotive. Its power, 
speed, and endurance are significant of 
the same qualities in the great young 
Republic of the western world. The 
American locomotive is a marvel of its 
kind. The old world can offer nothing 
to compete with it. In general as well 
as special advantages, it stands un- 
rivalled. These are strong words, but 
the American locomotive is worthy of 
them. It is the product of American 
idea and resource, a splendid and sig- 
nificant type of national energy. As 
to-day, the fleetest, safest, heaviest, and 
strongest trains in the world speed 
over the rails of American roads; 
so naturally the broadest interest in 
relation to the great question of trans- 
portation lies in the development of 
the enormous power, high speed, and 
long endurance of the American loco- 
motive. 

The story of the evolution of the 
locomotive in this country would make 
a page of rarely interesting history. 
Contrast the puny, frail, and wheezy 
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John Bull engine of sixty years ago 
with the superb giants of the steel rail 
of to-day, and consider the stretch of 
time, experience, and experiment ex- 
hausted in the making of these tri- 
umphs of brain and skill. 

For some years locomotive builders 
and the railroads have been struggling 
with a big problem. It presented this 
question: “How can we build en- 
gines that will haul at high and con- 
tinuous speed, for long distances, the 
heavy trains demanded by the travell- 
ing public and made imperative by the 
improvements in car-building ?” 

To the untutored mind this question 
presented but vague difficulties. It 
seems like play for locomotives to 
annihilate space and time. But the 
past decade has marked an era of im- 
provement in the equipment of the big 
railroad systems that is simply aston- 
ishing, and has created a new problem 
to be solved in a new way. With the 
desire of the travelling public in this 
country for luxurious and rapid transit 
over extensive territory, came also the 
imperative necessity for heavier equip- 
ment, insuring more complete safety. 
The heavy and surprisingly strong 
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equipment of our fast trains re- 
quires engines of prodigious 
strength to haul them. The pat- 
terns and varieties of locomotives, 
regarded with so much admiration 
in former days, were not equal to 
the demands upon their strength 
and speed. Light trains they could 
and did haul with a fair rapidity, 
but the new era of travel required 
—nay demanded—a combination of 
great power and high speed. 

This was the most serious ques- 
tion railroad managers ever had to 
deal with. The difficulty of con- 
structing a locomotive capable of 
sustaining lightning speed with a 
train weighing nearly 1,000,000 
pounds, is many times greater than 
any but the trained railroad man 
has any idea of. Right here, in fair- 
ness to the brain and skill of Amer- 
ican constructors, it can be said the 
results have been of a nature that 
permit a feeling of deep satisfac- 
tion. Experiments in locomotive 
building have been thorough and 
far reaching during the past dec- 
ade and the practical results are 
apparent in the superb engines now 
seen on most of the great trunk 
lines. 

There are many interesting phases 
in the history of the development 
of the high-speed and high-power 
locomotive, but by far the most in- 
teresting is the development of 
this machine in the East. With all 
due credit to the Western rail- 
roads, it must be admitted that 
they are not yet up to the standard 
set by the Eastern lines, and that 
the lightning express in the East far 
outstrips in speed the Western flyer. 

The Eastern railroads, principally 
the great lines running between 
New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Boston, Buffalo, and Chicago 
are engaged in desperate efforts to 
surpass each other in the matter of 
heavy, luxurious, and speedy trains. 
The service of fleet express trains 
between these cities and their main 
connecting points is far beyond the 
dreams of the most sanguine rail- 
road man of ten years ago. 











I. 








A Group of Special Locomotives. 


A Narrow Gauge Engine. 2. A Western Mining Engine. 3. A Plantation Locomotive. 
4. Engine used in a Steel Works. 5. Manitou & Pike’s Peak Locomotive. 














As an illustration of the 
superb condition of the 
American railroad sched- 
ule between important cen- 
tres, the statement can be 
made, without fear of ques- 
tion, that no two great cit- 
ies in the world are bound 
by the ties of steel, with 
such frequent and rapid ex- 
press train service, as New 
York and Philadelphia. 
Over the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem alone there are fifty- 
two express-trains every 
day between the gateway 
of the New World and the metropolis 
of the Keystone State; while the ser- 
vice of the Reading and Jersey Central 
lines brings the total near to seventy- 
five, or an average of over three trains 
an hour, for every hour of the day and 
night. ‘These figures may not be won- 
derful to the casual traveller, who 
reckons not how these things are ac- 
complished but only knows that they 
are so, but to the man who gives 
thought to the great question of trans- 
portation in America, these facts are 
more than interesting—they are start- 
ling. Between New York and Boston, 
over the various big lines connecting 
that city and the “ Hub” in a steel-rail 
embrace, the fast express-train service 
exceeds in frequency and efficiency that 
between any two great cities in Europe; 
while the trains that annihilate time 
between New York and Washington 
and between the metropolis of the East 
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A Five-ton Coal Mine Engine. 


and the gateway of the boundless West 
—Chicago—are many more than the 
hours of the day. 

The condition of railroad service in 
America, despite its drawbacks, is to- 
day a magnificent tribute to our na- 
tional progress and spirit, which has 
made possible the development of the 
greatest locomotives the world has 
ever seen. 

Probably the first railroad system to 
recognize the importance of the new 
order of travel was the Pennsylvania— 
the pioneer in so many of the most val- 
uable improvements of modern rail- 
roading. The far-seeing officials of 
this system some years ago discerned 
the trend of the times, and, with the 
promptness for which they are noted, 
set about to devise means and methods 
whereby the great results hoped for 
should be attained. 

Philadelphia and New York were the 





A Light Shifting Engine. 
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first cities of this country that were 
given the benefits of fast and frequent 
express trains, and for the past fifteen 
years unceasing efforts have been made 
to bring the equipment of the railroads 
up to the standards necessary for the 
unequalled service between the greatest 
cities of the East. The standard set 
by the service between these cities was 
in turn emulated by the big railroads 
running between other important cen- 
tres. We may be indulged in our sat- 
isfaction when we ask—with no fear of 
being disappointed in the answer— 
“Where in the world is to be found 
such a combination of luxury, speed, 
and safety in travelling as there is in 
America ?” 

As stated above, the Pennsylvania 
was the pioneer in the movement to 
establish the fast express service be- 
tween important centres on its system. 
This epoch in railroading really began 
when, fully fifteen years ago, its shops 
at Altoona turned out the most famous 
locomotive of the day, known as “ Big 
No. 10.” This machine was somewhat 
heavier than the standard type of pas- 
senger engine then in use on the Penn- 
sylvania, and driving-wheels seventy- 
two inches in diameter were placed 
under-her cab. The trains were made 
up of the regular Eastlake coaches used 
by the road, and on one occasion “ No. 
10” was credited with a burst of speed 
of seventy-two miles an hour for a long 
stretch, near Menlo Park, N. J., on the 
New York division. This performance 
created a wide interest in railroad 


circles, and a still broader one among 
the general public. 

This signal advance in the matter of 
fast time greatly encouraged the mo- 
tive-power department, which was given 
larger license in the realm of experi- 
ment by the directors of the company. 
From that time until the present day 
these experiments have continued un- 
ceasingly, and the really superb eighty- 
inch, Class P, engine—the very latest 
product of the Altoona shops—is the 
climax of long years of exhaustive and 
arduous work. 

The performances of this engine are 
evidently of a nature that mark it as a 
standard by which all similar patterns 
may be judged. It fulfils the absolute 
requirements of high speed, great 
power, and long endurance, and is a 
truly magnificent machine in appear- 
ance. The first output of this type of 
locomotive was in August of last year, 
when several were placed in service on 
the New York division, hauling the 
two-hour express trains. Their work 
was at once eminently capable, and 
they were pronounced, after ample 
tests, the most satisfactory locomotive 
of the class ever turned out of the 
Pennsylvania shops. An idea of the 
broad principle upon which they are 
constructed can be obtained when the 
principal dimensions are given. The 
weight of the machine in working order 
is 127,000 pounds. Total weight over 
the four drivers is nearly 44 tons, or 
over 87,000 pounds, and over the trucks 
about 40,000 pounds. The tender 











weighs 35 tons, and has a carrying 
capacity of over 17,000 pounds of coal 
and 3,000 gallons of water. The driv- 
ing-wheel base is 7 feet 9 inches, and 
the working pressure of the boiler is 
175 pounds to the square inch. The 
fires burn either anthracite or bitumi- 
nous coal. So completely satisfying 
has been the work of these engines, 
that the type they represent will be 
put into service on whatever sections 
of the Pennsylvania system they can 
be run to good advantage. It may be 
added that they are also used on the 
divisions between Philadelphia and 
Washington, some portions of which 
are regarded by experts as the fastest 
stretch of road-bed in the country, and 
over which the big trains travel at 
breath-taking speed. Thelong stretch 
of open country, extending all the way 
from Wilmington to Baltimore, a dis- 
tance of nearly seventy miles, is ideal 
for fast running, and the engineers 
take full advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. 

The tremendous . grades on’ some 
divisions of the Pennsylvania—notably 
the Philadelphia, between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg, and the Western, be- 
tween Altoona and Pittsburg—will not 
allow the employment of these engines 
to the best advantage, and on these di- 
visions the standard sixty-eight inch, 
Class P—a marvel of construction in its 
class—is still kept in service. A more 
comprehensive idea of the power of 
these eighty-inch, Class P locomotives 
can be gained from the statement that 
they easily haul trains of seven of the 
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heaviest Pullman cars and a Pennsyl- 
vania standard combination, between 
New York and Philadelphia, in two 
hours, making two stops, the necessary 
slow-downs demanded by signals, and 
allowing in addition thirteen minutes 
for ferryage across the North River. 

That this is speedy travel no one 
will deny. It is but one illustration of 
the splendid running that trains on the 
big railroads of this country are capa- 
ble of doing. The ferry across the 
North River is the one obstacle that 
stands between a ninety-minute run 
from New York to Philadelphia. Un- 
til the science of construction and the 
skill of the engineer overcomes this 
great natural barrier, the two-hour 
schedule between these cities is not 
likely to be lowered. 

A word of credit is due to the mind 
under whose direction many of these 
experiments and improvements have 
been made, and under whose super- 
vision the latest and splendid type of 
engine used on the Pennsylvania system 
has been constructed. Theodore N. 
Ely, graduate of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Troy, has been for years super- 
intendent of motive power at Altoona, 
and, in recognition of his valuable 
work, the Pennsylvania directors re- 
cently created the important office of 
Chief of Motive Power, and installed 
him therein. 

Mr. Ely, from the first, has received 
the warmest encouragement in_ his 
work from Mr. Frank Thomson, first 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, whose efforts to create and main- 
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tain an unexcelled fast express service 
on the system have been recognized by 
railroad men the world over, and have 
given him a standing among progres- 
sive men second to none. Under Mr. 
Thomson’s tenure may be credited the 
development of the greatest engines 
ever turned out by this company. 
They furnish the most striking con- 
trast between the primitive John Bull, 
which was compelled to stop every 
thirty miles, let down its fires and 
build fresh ones, to take on a new sup- 
ply of water, and whose record-break- 
ing journey between New York and 
Philadelphia was thirteen hours. 

While the Pennsylvanialed the move- 
ment looking to a lightning express 
schedule, its great contemporaries were 
not slow to follow ; nor were the build- 
ers of locomotives far behind in their 
efforts to construct a type of engine 
that would embody the advantages set 
forth above. To the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works at Philadelphia, the largest 
in the world, should be given a gener- 
ous share of credit in the building and 
developing of the: high-speed high- 
power locomotive. To-day the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works make a larger 
variety of fleet and powerful railroad 
engines than any establishment on the 
globe. The Pennsylvania, not bound 
by the narrow spirit of provincialism, 
has made numerous experiments with 


the Baldwin and Schenectady locomo- 


tives, and pronounced them splendid 
machines, though not as well adapted 
to the peculiar uses of their system as 
are their own locomotives. The Bald- 
wins have turned out many famous fast 
engines, the fleetest of which are in 
use on the Reading, Jersey Central, 
and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, and 
they, too, are superb types of Ameri- 
can skill and workmanship. 

As a matter of fact, it is plain justice 
to all concerned to state, that in the 
main, all these varieties of big locomo- 
tives stand very nearly on an equality, 
as far as their general characteristics 
are concerned. A racing locomotive is 
the object of as much argument and 
praise as is a crack trotter, and every 
grade of employé on the big railroads, 
from the highest officer to the humblest 
track-walker, can be relied on to de- 
clare solemnly and vigorously, if neces- 
sary, “That No. —, which pulls the 
lightning mail on his road, is the finest 
engine on the face of the broad foot- 
stool.” It is a national characteristic, 
and a very recent experience of my own 
will prove it. 

I was riding on a slow train on the 
West Shore, and as the famous Empire 
State express of the New York Central 
passed us a quarter of a mile away, I 
remarked to a _ veteran trainman: 
“Well! She goes like the wind, don’t 
she ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; she’s pretty good,”’ he re- 
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plied, in a superior sort of a way ; “her 
engineer’s got a wheel under his cab as 
high as a house, a clear road ahead of 
him, and only four cars to haul. Why, 
the day was when we learned them 
Central fellers how to runa fast train.” 

That trainman not only voiced his 
own convictions, but those of his fel- 
lows. A blind faith in the superiority 
vested in the locomotives of his own 
road, is one of the strongest points in 
the make-up of the American railroad 
man. 

The New York Central Railroad 
boasts to-day the fastest regular passen- 
ger train in the world in its Empire 
State express. The advertising value 
of this train has been enormous. ‘The 
average sustained speed is over fifty- 
two miles per hour for a run of 440 
miles, and, although the equipment is 
comparatively light, the passenger-cars 
are the heaviest of their pattern, and 
as stanch as the average sleeping-car. 
I merely allude to this train to show 
that the superiority of the American 
locomotive is not confined to any one 
variety of manufacture. The machine 
that pulls this train, as well as the en- 
tire equipment of engines in use on the 
Central system, are the output of the 
shops at Schenectady, N. Y. They are 
built on the same general principles as 
the big locomotives used on the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, the Read- 
ing, and the Jersey Central railroads. 
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The New York Central’s strong point 
is their swift service between New York 
and Buffalo. Under the recent press- 
ure of a very wide-awake passenger 
agent, the Lehigh Valley is pushing the 
Central, and, in fact, between these two 
roads and the Lackawanna and the 
Erie systems, there exists the sharpest 
kind of a rivalry in this particular ter- 
ritory. 

One of the New York Central en- 
gines, No. 999, is credited with having 
run a mile in thirty-two seconds during 
the year of the Columbian Exposition, 
not many miles from Buffalo, and of 
establishing a world’s record—before 
held by engine No. 385 on the Jersey 
Central, which to-day holds the fastest 
two, five, fifteen, and twenty-mile rec- 
ords in the world, and on whose record- 
breaking run I was a rider. A brief 
story of that experience on 385, now 
in service on the Jersey Central and 
Reading railroads between Philadel- 
phia and New York, may prove not 
uninteresting. 

Record-breaking is a peculiar and 
exhilarating diversion. I had long 
been a close observer of the develop- 
ment of the fast locomotive, and in the 
latter part of ’92, while devoting my- 
self to this subject, thought that the 
time had come when a supreme test of 
speed of the very latest pattern of fleet 
engine might be made. Approaching 


Mr. John H. Converse, of the Baldwin 
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Locomotive corporation on the subject, 
he readily assented to my proposition. 
Superintendent Vauclain was consult- 
ed, and an early day was fixed as the 
time when he and I should make a fast 
run on one of his latest machines, of 
which No. 385 was a type. There was 
no preparation made for the trip, except 
that we were both armed with the most 
accurate chronographs to be obtained. 
The day was November 18th, and No. 
385 was attached to a regular New York 
express train running out of the Read- 
ing depot at Philadelphia. The condi- 
tions for a world-breaking run were 
most unfavorable. ‘There had just been 
a heavy rain, the tracks were slippery, 
and a bleak November wind was blow- 
ing at a pretty high rate. This loco- 
motive had before established her own 
status by making a mile in 39% sec- 
onds. 
this run. It was a famous ride and one 
never to be forgotten. After making 
five miles in 205 seconds, an average 
of forty-one seconds to a mile ; twenty 
miles in fifteen. minutes, an average of 
forty-five ‘seconds to the mile—both 
magnificent recordsand a few sundry 


It is not necessary to describe’ 


a Baldwin World's Fair Exnibit. 


ble feat, and established a new world’s 
standard for record breaking. It is 
not my purpose to question her great 
achievement, but I have never seen a 
statement that the time was recorded by 
any instrument other than the ordinary 
watch carried by a passenger in one of 
the coaches. 

The great advance in locomotive 
construction, as well as the radical dif- 
ference in style and appearance be- 
tween American and English engines, 
can be clearly noted by a comparison 
between the varieties shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. Regarding 
the English machines there is one 
statement fully justified, and that is: 
the English locomotive, however useful 
and desirable on English railroads, has 
no place beside the giants of American 
manufacture. England and Germany, 
the two leading countries of Europe, 
as far as their transportation interests 
are concerned, can both learn valuable 
lessons from a study of the American 
locomotive, and while in a very few 
particulars ‘their ‘railroads are superior 


to our, own, mainly in point of road- 


beds, which, in England especially, are 


miles. between, thirtysnine. and forty “Spely pallasted:* and in Germany. par- 


seconds, No: -385:30n the greatest two-~ 
mile race éver gan up to-.thaf'time, 
making oné*mile in thirty-sevén=sec- 
onds—at a rate of 97% miles per hour 
—and the one following in thitty‘eight. 
Thése records were accepted asthe 
fastest ever made until engine No. 999 
on the Central performed its memora- 


arty are protected by an almost 
rect“ bleck-signal. system, they ‘are 
not tombe compared. with ‘Atherican 
railroads in point of comfort, average 
Sigh accommodation, and. luxury. 


is is an old truth, and is merely 
brought forth to emphasize compari- 
We have a few great systems, 


sons. 
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notably the Pennsylvania, where the 
road-bed is superb, but many of our 
railroads which, judged by Old World 
standards are in their infancy, have 
nothing but sand and gravel ballast 
and a lighter rail than is in general use 
on the English and German lines. 

The heavy rail has played an im- 
portant part in the problem of fast 
travelling. Within as short a space of 
time as the past four years, the sixty- 
and seventy-pound steel rail, which 
has been the most generally used on 
American roads, has been supplanted 
on many of the main lines of our im- 
portant systems by the heavier pattern, 
and the era of the one-hundred pound 
rail can be said to have fairly begun. 
This improvement is a very great factor 
in the development of high speed, for 
the advantages derived aremany. The 
big Eastern roads which are featuring 
their lightning express trains, are run- 
ning them over.the new one-hundred 
pound rail, which, combined with stone 
ballast, adds largely to the time-demol- 
ishing capacity of the fleet and power- 
ful engines. While every credit is due, 
and justly so, to the skill and inventive 


the magnificent iron steeds which are 
the admiration of the country, a fair 


proportion of this praise must be giv- * 


en the departments of the system that 
provide the solid beds of rock, the 
heavy ties, and the massive steel rails 
over which the modern vestibuled train 
speeds its way. Still another, and by 


' train movement. 


no means the least, important factor 
in the matter of fast running is the 
development of the block-signal system, 
by which the safety of trains is largely 
governed, and which in a larger sense 
than any but the thoroughly initiated 
suppose has to do with the rapidity of 
The many-minded 
travelling public, in their anxiety to 
traverse great distances in small periods 
of time, seldom look beneath the sur- 
face and take the time to think that 
not one, but a score of combinations, 
each in its own manner as important 
as the other, contribute to the success 
of rapid transportation in America. 
One of the most important questions 
relative to the high-power high-speed 
locomotive, is the comparatively re- 
cent appearance in the American field 
of the compound type of the “iron 
horse.” In Europe the compound 
engine is no experiment, and in 
fact-in a certain sense it is not in 
America, but the requirements of our 
own locomotives are so far ahead of 
the general demands upon those used 
in: Europe, that a very successful: com- 


spomad on English or Continental rail- 
capacity of the minds that fashioned — 


way lines will not answer the purpose 
in.this ¢duntry.. The practiéal- proof 
of this:-was found in the experiment 
made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, with a Webb compound loco- 
motive of the standard type used on 
English railroads, and of which a photo- 
graph is here reproduced. The Eng- 
lish machine can do good work on a 
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billiard-table road-bed, where there is 
no grade, and where the train is of or- 
dinary weight. But complete and im- 
partial experiment on the Pennsylvania 
lines with this machine demonstrated 
that it is a long way behind our locomo- 
tives in point of general capability. 
In appearance it does not conform at 
all to the American idea of what a 
locomotive should be, and suffers much 
in comparison with the graceful lines 
and perfect symmetry of our own 
engines. The weight of the Webb 
compound in working order is about 
106,000 pounds, which is distributed 
about equally over the trucks and the 
first and the second pair of drivers, 
which are seventy-eight inches in 
diameter. The tender, loaded and with 
a coal capacity of a little over four 
tons, and a water capacity of 2,200 
gallons, weighs 58,000 pounds, making 
the total weight of engine and tender 
ready for service 158,000 pounds. This 
is twenty-five per cent. lighter than 
the big fellows of American make. 
The picture of the Webb compound 
here given shows the locomotive and 
tender as they were first used on the 
New York division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Since that time it has been 
deemed necessary to have the machine 
conform to American requirements. A 
cab has been added and other minor 
changes made. The experiments with 
this engine, however, have been of 
great value, as they determined the 
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exact status of the best type of English 
locomotive, as compared with a similar 
type of our own. A contrast in ap- 
pearance, working capacity, speed, and 
the other essentials demanded of the 
best types of passenger locomotives, 
between the Webb compound and the 
varieties of American machines, and 
also between the simple and compound 
types of our own manufacture, will be 
afforded by the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

Whether the compound locomotive 
is a more effective machine than the 
simple variety is largely a matter of 
opinion. One set of experts holds to 
one theory and another an oppo- 
site. These varying opinions, how- 
ever, only disagree upon a question 
of economy in the use of steam and 
fuel, and have no great bearing upon 
speed. However, the compound prin- 
ciple as applied to locomotives of 
American pattern has been highly suc- 
cessful, and to S. M. Vauclain belongs 
the credit of inventing the first success- 
ful compound locomotive used in this 
country five years ago. It was placed in 
service on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, where it is now doing excellent 
work. It must be regarded as an im- 
portant type of engine, because it was 
the forerunner of further improvements 
in the line of compound locomotives, 
the finest and speediest of which are 
found in No. 385, whose record-break- 
ing trip is related above ; No. 694 run- 





A Marvel of Strength and Speed. 
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ning on the Reading Railroad; the 
“Director General,” used to haul fly- 
ing trains on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the “ Columbia,” one of the Bald- 
win’s prize machines, on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. 

In 1883 Henry Dunbar, an. engineer 
in the employ of the Baldwin company, 
and now in their service, first applied 
the compound principle to an Ameri- 
can locomotive, which was put in ser- 
vice on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
It was not successful, and in that year 
Mr. Vauclain, Philadelphian by birth, 
High School boy by education, and 
who, until that time, had received his 
training in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
service, having been inspector of loco- 
motives at Altoona, became attached 
to the Baldwin corporation, and began 
to develop his own ideas of the com- 
pound principle. The first-fruit of his 
studies and labor in this field appeared 
on the Baltimore & Ohio in 1889, and 
since then the Baldwin works have 
built and shipped to all parts of the 
world over 500 compound locomo- 
tives. Mr. Vauclain naturally believes 
that the compound locomotive is the 
engine of the future. He contends that 
it is the best for high speed, long en- 
durance, and economy. The Pennsylva- 
nia officials are likewise experimenting 
with the compound type and have an 
engine with 84-inch driving-wheels now 
in service on the New York division. 
At the present time they are also ex- 
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perimenting with the Baldwin and 
Schenectady compound machines ; but 
say that they have not yet found a 
compound locomotive of sufficient mer- 
it to cause them to adopt that arrange- 
ment on all their engines; although 
they clearly recognize the value of the 
compound principle, inasmuch as it 
relates to economy in steam and fuel. 
The illustration of the first successful 
compound locomotive engine built in 
this country shows a standard passen- 
ger engine in use on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. It presents no special feature 
and is interesting because it is a repre- 
sentative locomotive of the compound 
type. No. 450 of the Jersey Central, 
is the exact counterpart of the great 
flyer that established the world’s rec- 
ords of one, two, five, and twenty miles 
on November 18, 1892. She has driv- 
ers 78 inches in diameter, a driving- 
wheel base of 7 feet, 6 inches, and a 
total weight of 125,000 pounds, of 
which 86,o00 pounds are over the driv- 
ers. The machine with tender, in 
working order, weighs 185,000 pounds, 
and is a fine picture of the modern 
American locomotive. No. 694 repre- 
sents a variety of the fast locomotive 
that is believed by the inventor to 
be the speediest machine ever put on 
wheels, although it has never been put 
to the supreme test. It is a marvel- 


lous example of concentrated energy, 
as can be gathered from its appear- 
ance. 


It represents a pattern in use 





A Baltimore & Chio Passenger Compound, 
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"' Pattern, 


**Webb 


English Compound Engine, 


only on the New York division of 
the Reading Railroad, and is em- 
ployed in hauling the Royal Blue 
equipment, and the two-hour ex- 
press trains. It is a Vauclain 
compound and has a Wooten fire- 
box. The engine alone weighs 
130,000 pounds, has 78-inch driv- 
ers, with a weight above them of 
over 83,000 pounds. I have rid- 
den behind this engine when it 
hauled five heavily loaded vesti- 
bule cars, mile after mile, in fifty 
seconds without any apparent ef- 
fort. It will be noticed that the 
driving-wheels occupy the direct 
centre of the machine and the 
truck wheels are at either end. 
It steams finely, and the working 
pressure is 180 pounds. In ap- 
pearance it does not show the 
racehorse outlines, so prominent- 
ly illustrated in the Pennsylva- 
nia’s big 80 inch Class P locomo- 
tive, or the Central’s fast 385 type. 
But it is the particular pet of its 
inventor and he pins his faith in 
its ability to run faster than any- 
thing above the crust of the earth, 
that moves over a steel rail. As 
a matter of absolute record 694 
is a splendid type of the power- 
ful American high - speed loco- 
motive. During the months of 
June, July, and August in 1894, 
over the Atlantic City Railroad, 
between Camden and Atlantic 
City, N. J., while drawing trains 
of eight loaded cars — three 
coaches and five Pullmans—its 
average speed was 58.1 miles per 
hour including all delays. Ex- 
cluding all delays the rate was 
nearly 70 miles per hour. 
Probably the most difficult test 
in the career of 694 was made on 
Saturday, June 23, 1894, when, 
with a train of eleven..cars, in- 
cluding four Pullmans and seven 
heavily loaded passénger-cars, she 
ran the 45 miles of the distance 
between Camden and Atlantic 
City, without a break, at a sus- 
tained- average speed. of 62.1 
miles per hour... The. weight of 
this train was 880,000 pounds, 
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This was truly a very remarkable 
record. 

In the “ Director General”’ and the 
“ Columbia ” we have two types of com- 
pound locomotives that were admired by 
thousands of people at the World’s Fair, 
and excited the unstinted admiration 
of experts from all countries. They 
are Baldwin locomotives, and the very 
highest types of their kind. In di- 
mension they are generally of the 
measurements of the machines described 
above, and they have proved their met- 
tle by fast and rapid service. One of the 
best records tlrat the “ Columbia” has 
made in ordinary running, including all 
delays, was hauling a train of nine cars 
between Canton on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Philadelphia, exactly g2 miles, 
in two hours. 

While every credit is given the light- 
ning flyers, there is another type of lo- 
_comotive that challenges the admiration 
of the traveller. This isthe engine that 
hauls ten, eleven, or twelve cars of the 
heaviest pattern over the long, straight, 
and level stretches of the western di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania system. If 
there is a type of this locomotive su- 
perior to the one presented in the ac- 
companying illustration, it has not yet 
made its appearance. It is known as 
the Class X, and it makes a splendid 
picture. The Class X machine has 
been in use on the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem for the past three years. It was 
employed with great success during 
the World’s Fair year in pulling the 
heaviest vestibuled trains through 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It is an 
enormous machine, and heavier than 
any of the engines described in fore- 
going portions of this article. Engine 
and tender, ready for service, weigh 
about 210,000 pounds. The weight of 
the machine alone is 69 tons. The 
Class X has six driving-wheels, over 
which there is distributed a weight of 
110,000 pounds, and the drivers are 68 
inches in diameter. The hauling ca- 
pacity of the locomotive is prodigious. 
It picks up trains of the heaviest 
weight and fairly runs away with them. 
A more satisfactory engine has never 
been put into service in this country. 

Another engine with a record that 
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shows what American machines can do 
is in service on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and on January 22, 1894, hauled a 
train of vestibuled cars weighing nearly 
800,000 pounds, a distance of 173 miles 
in three hours and thirty-eight min- 
utes, making eleven stops. This was 
between Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Florence, S.C. It was a good healthy 
type of locomotive, with driving-wheels 
six feet high and weighing, with the 
tender, about 190,000 pounds. 

Here are also two types of mammoth 
freight locomotives, one used on the 
New York, Lake Erie, & Western, and 
said to be the heaviest freight engine 
in the world. The other is the latest 
type of the Pennsylvania freights. 
The main requisite of these engines is 
strength. They are the Sampsons 
among locomotives. The New York, 
Lake Erie, & Western machine has 
ten driving wheels, fifty inches in 
diameter, over which there is a weight 
of 176,000 pounds. This is nearly 
twice as great as the weight over the 
driving-wheels of the seventy-eight inch 
fliers and more than one third their 
entire weight. With tender ready for 
service this mammoth weighs about 
230,000 pounds, and its water - tank 
has a capacity of 4,500 gallons. The 
latest standard freight of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Class R, weighs 
about 190,000 pounds ready for service, 
and has four sets of driving - wheels 
each fifty inches in diameter. 

How many are there, including those 
interested in the question, who know 
that there are over one thousand differ- 
ent varieties of locomotives made in this 
country? Such is the actual fact. 
They are sent all over the civilized 
world from American works. There 
are some strange types among them. 
Of course, every one knows and feels 
a friendship for the business-like little 
shifter, that puffs around the railroad 
yards with its air of great importance, 
drilling all manner of refractory cars 
into their proper position. Very few, 


however, have made the acquaintance 
of the miniature locomotive weighing 
only five tons, that performs its mission 
in the deep coal mine ; or the miniature 
engine running on an eighteen - inch 
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gauge track, that goes quietly through 
the gold-mines of the West. One of 
the most curious types of the locomo- 
tive is the one used on Pike’s Peak Rail- 
way to climb the steep inclines of the 
mountain, which is 14,200 feet above 
the level and which ascends a twenty- 
five per cent. grade. For the purpose 
of safety there is a gear. wheel running 
in a rack that holds the weight of the 
train. These quaint old - fashioned 
looking locomotives here illustrated, 
are all extremely useful in their vari- 
ous spheres. They have huge funnels, 
which seem out of all proportion to 
their size, but which eat up the smoke 
and perform other useful offices. The 
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Constancia weighs but ten tons, and is 
a good representation of the engine 
used on sugar plantations in Cuba. 
The other locomotives are filling their 
niches in the world of transportation, 
and unlike the foreign importations of 
cheap laboring men, do not go on strike 
and rarely explode. 

Contrast the great difference be- 
tween the magnificent giants of the 
rail and the dwarf of the coal mine. 
What eloquent truths of American 
skill and progress they tell. 

There are those who know and who 
say, “ Railroading hassonly begun in 
America.” 

Where will it end ? 

Charles W. Strine. 
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E were on our way to California ; 
time, Thursday morning, March 
22d, of this year of grace 1894 ; 

route, Santa Fé ; party, congenial, in- 
cluding a minister, a judge, a professor, 
and two or three business men with 
their wives and families. We had just 
left Trinidad, Col., where we had break- 
fasted, and were idling comfortably 
around the car. 

The professor, who occupies the chair 
of Anthropology at the Chicago Univer- 
sity, was coming west to make a sojourn 
among certain California Indians, in the 
way of ethnological research. He was 
reading Lummis’s account of Pueblo In- 
dian life, “ The Land of Poco Tiempo,” 
when, happening to glance out of the 
window, he sprang up, excitedly ex- 
claiming, “ Look, look, the sight of a 
lifetime !” 

We all rushed to the windows and 
were instantly transported to the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

To the right of the train and only a 
few rods away were perhaps twenty men 
in all moving slowly along. At the head 
of the procession, marching with a pe- 
culiar gait, were six or seven men, their 
heads covered with large black hoods. 


Although the ground was very rough 
and stony, and the March air keen and 
frosty, these men were clad simply in 
white cotton trousers and their feet 
were bare. Their naked backs—hor- 
rible sight—were red with blood from 
neck to waist! Each man carried in 
his right hand a plaited whip, and at 
every step forward he lashed his back 
first right, then left, rivulets of blood 
starting at every stroke. Following 
this ghastly group came two men, each 
staggering under an immense wooden 
cross, three or four times his own 
weight, the end of the cross dragging 
on the ground behind.’ The others of 
the group—two or three being women 
—appeared to be attendants. 

“What does it mean?” we asked, 
turning to the professor. 

“The Penitentes!” “ Rarest sight 
in the world!” “Wonderfully fortu- 
nate to have seen them !”’ he answered 
interjectionally, his eyes fastened upon 
the scene being enacted out-of-doors. 

We all gazed in wondering awe until 
the train sped by and the horrible vis- 
ion disappeared from view. Then with 


one accord we surrounded the profes- 
sor and begged for an explanation of 














the strange scene we had just wit- 
nessed. 

It was an odd coincidence, but he had 
just been reading from “ The Land of 
Poco Tiempo” the chapter on “ The 
Penitent Brothers,” when he happened 
to glance up and see just what the 
author was describing. At our request 
he then read the chapter to us—none of 
us having as yet read it. In conversa- 
tion later he said he had not hoped to see 
any of this strange religious order be- 
fore reaching the vicinity of San Mateo, 
N. M., but when he glanced out of 
the window and remembered that the 
day was Holy Thursday, he instantly 
grasped the import of the strange pro- 
cession. 

And now, our curiosity having been 
satisfied, it becomes me to satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader who may not have 
heard before of the Penitent Brothers. 

The order of Los Hermanos Penitentes 
was founded in Spain about three hun- 
dred yearsago. When the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico came to the New 
World they brought with them Francis- 
can friars, through whom the order of 
the Penitentes was founded in Mexico 
and afterward in the territory now New 
Mexico. Those who visited the World’s 
Fair at Chicago may remember a large 
painting in the Fine Arts Building called 
“The Flagellants.” It represented the 
Penitent Brothers as they exist in 
France and Spain, making a Lenten pil- 
grimage, and although a ghastly pict- 
ure it was quite correct in its details, 
and strongly resembled the procession 
that we saw in Colorado. 

It is only during Lent that the Peni- 
tentes come together as a religious or- 
der. During the remainder of the year 
they are ordinary individuals—cowboys, 
laborers, mayhap bandits. But when 
the Lenten season rolls around they 
meet in secret and perform their awful 
penances, thus endeavoring to atone for 
the sins of the entire year. 

Once having joined the order and re- 
ceived the official seal (five or more 
deep cuts upon the back), they must 
renew their vows every year and per- 
form their terrible penances, lest a 
worse fate befall them, as the follow- 
ing story will attest ; 
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“T saw a strange and woful sight last 
night,” said old Manuel to Mr. Lummis. 
“One of the Brothers lay sick in the 
Morada and I was caring for him. At 
midnight I heard the whistle of Broth- 
ers coming from the mountains and 
went out. I knelt at meeting them, as 
is our custom, and when I looked I saw 
that their feet were bared of flesh— 
nothing but little white bones. Then 
I looked up and saw only two skeletons, 
whipping themselves upon the naked 
bones of their backs—and I ran away 
crossing myself. Quizas they were 
Brothers who had broken their vows 
and now must wander without rest.” 

The whips used in self-castigation 
are made of thongs of the yucca plaited 
together, the needle-like points bris- 
tling loose at the end. Sometimes they 
lash great bundles of the entrana (cac- 
tus) upon their backs, the long slender 
spines piercing the flesh more cruelly 
even than the yucca. 

Their bare feet leave tracks of blood 
on the hard and frozen ground as they 
make their nightly pilgrimages through 
the dark ravines and recesses of the 
mountains ; but it would not be safe 
for anyone to attempt to follow or to 
pry into their secret castigations. 

On Holy Thursday—the day we saw 
them—they make a public pilgrimage 
to a certain shrine where on Good Fri- 
day they actually crucify one of their 
number, chosen by lot! They are at- 
tended by Hermanos de Luz (Brothers 
of Light), another religious order, and 
sometimes by some of the women of 
of the village, possibly relatives of the 
Penitent Brothers. The Brothers of 
Light accompany the others by way of 
encouragement. When those bearing 
the crosses sink under their terrible 
burdens (for the crosses weigh from 200 
pounds to 800 pounds), the Brothers of 
Light kick and beat them until they 
rise again and stagger forward with 
their terrible loads. The attendants 
also carry cans of smarting liquid into 
which they dip the whips of the flag- 
ellants to make the pain of their blows 
more intense. This is their method 


of encouragement, but the Penitentes 
must bear it because of their vows. 
The Catholic Church no longer rec- 
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ognizes the fanatical order, and be- 
cause of the strong efforts of this 
church to suppress it, great secrecy is 
imposed upon the membership, and it 
is for the purpose of concealing their 
identity that the Brothers wear black 
hoods when making their public pil- 
grimage. 

Within the last two or three years 
the head of the order, influenced by 
the humane spirit of the age, or possi- 
bly through fear of the Church, has in- 
sisted at the crucifixion on lashing the 
victim upon the cross with ropes in- 
stead of nailing him, as has been the 
custom. The Brother is left upon the 
cross at least thirty minutes. When 
we consider that he has been scourg- 
ing himself almost continuously since 
Ash Wednesday night, until his back is 
one bleeding mass of lacerated flesh, 
the additional penance of hanging sus- 
pended upon a cross with outstretched 
arms becomes a frightful one. Fre- 
quently the self-constituted martyrs 
have died from the torture and exhaus- 
tion. 

In Mr. Lummis’s interesting chapter 
on the subject, speaking of the moral 
characters of the Penitent Brother- 
hood, he says: “Among them are 
good men, but many are of the lowest 
and most dangerous classes, horse- 
thieves and assassins.” 

When we were at Coronado Beach 
we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Lummis, who was there in charge of 
the Pueblo Indians brought from New 
Mexico to the Spanish Fiesta. ‘To one 
of our party he narrated the sequel to 
his account given to the world of the 
Penitent Brothers. After his book had 
been published he sent a copy to San 
Mateo, thinking it fair and honorable 
to let the Brotherhood know what he 
had done. The chiefs of the order 
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were greatly enraged at the publicity 
given their sacred rites and the uncom- 
plimentary epithets applied to some of 
the Brotherhood, and they swore they 
would have the life of the author. 
Lummis knew what such an oath 
meant, and from that time he went no- 
where without being armed. One hot 
night he had taken off his coat and 
vest, the latter containing his “ gun,” 
as he termed it, and hung them on the 
back of his chair. When about to re- 
tire he stepped to the door, as was his 
custom, to take a long breath of the 
pleasant out-door air, forgetting for 
once to put on his vest. Suddenly, as 
he stood in the moonlight drinking in 
the freshening air, a report was heard, 
then another and another, and he stag- 
gered back into the cabin shot in three 
places! It was just a year since the 
New Mexicans had threatened his life, 
but they had bided their time and had 
waited and watched until they found 
their victim unarmed and helpless. 

I know nothing of the lives of the 
poor martyrs we saw scourging them- 
selves on that frosty morning in March 
last, but if terrible penances would 
wash away sins, surely their souls 
would be white as snow after the hor- 
rible ordeal of that Lenten week. 

How it happened that the Penitente 
procession passed so near the railroad 
we do not know ; but the Brothers, ab- 
sorbed in their castigations, were prob- 
ably entirely oblivious of the proximity 
of both railroad and train. How it 
happened that they were passing that 
point just as we reached it, thus en- 
abling us to get a view, we cannot tell, 
but we congratulate ourselves, never- 
theless, on witnessing a sight, horrible 
as it was, not accorded to one tourist 
in ten thousand. 

Virginia Conser Shaffer. 














LINDY. 





INDY, guess I’ll hev to git Win 
Potts to take keer of you. She 
seems willin’ to come, an’ all 

the rest of the girls ’round air too busy 

or lazy or sumthin’, they say they can’t 
come anyhow.” 

Lindy turned her head wearily on 
her pillow, and said, “ Well?” 

Sam didn’t just like the way she an- 
swered him, and shifting uneasily from 
one foot to the other, he said : 

“Maybe you'd ruther not hev her?” 

“If you can’t git no one else, I reck- 
on we'll hev to, fer ma can’t stay here 
all the time.” 

“Sam’s gone to git Win Potts to 
stay with you, hain’t he?” said her 
mother, a little while after, as she laid 
a little bundle down on Lindy’s arm 
and tucked the covers around it. “I 
tell you now, you’d better keep an eye 
on that girl and Sam.” 

“Why, ma, Sam and me’s married. 
You don’t want to talk that way.” 

“Marryin’ don't always keep folks 
from actin’ the fool.” 

“ But, ma, we’ve got the baby,” she 
said, as she turned the shawl back from 
the little, smooth head, and looked 
fondly at the tiny, red, wrinkled face. 
“ Don’t you think the baby looks like 
Sam, ma?” 

“No, it’s too flat-nosed to look like 
anybody.” And then, seeing Lindy’s 
disappointed look, she added, “ But it’s 
more’n likely ’twill favor him when it 
gits big.” 

In a little while Sam drove up with 
Win. She hurried in the house. “ And 
so you and Sam’s got a baby,” she 
said. “Why, how awful pore you air, 
Lindy. Yore complexun’s jest awful. 
Oh, there’s the baby. Now, ain't it 
cute ; looks the picter of Sam. Ain’t 
it a pretty little toad. I’d think you’d 
love it terrible, Lindy.” 

“I’m goin’ home now, Lindy,” said 
her mother. ‘‘ Win’s here to see after 
you, and Sam says his ma’s a-comin’ 
over Sunday to stay with you. Now, 
take keer of yourself, and I’ll run in to 
see you every day or two.” 


“Come as soon as you can, ma,” 
said Lindy, looking after her as she 
went out of the door. 

“Yes, I will; keep up your spirits.” 

For the next few days things with 
Lindy and the baby went on very well. 
Sam stayed around the house most of 
the time, and in his bashful way petted 
them both. It bothered her to hear 
Sam and Win talking and laughing 
together in the kitchen at their 
meals. 

“Sam’s sech a high-spirited fellar,” 
Win said to her one day while she was 
dressing the baby. “I jest used to 
have more fun goin’ with him than any 
other beau I ever had. He’s such a 
big, stout fellar, I wonder he took toa 
puny little thing like you. Oh, yore 
such a dear,” she said, kissing the 
baby. “If anything ever happens to 
you, Lindy, I want you to promise to 
let me hev the baby. I couldn’t love 
it any more if twas mine.” 

“T think ma’d want it if I died,” 
said Lindy, as she closed her eyes and 
wondered wearily if she would ever 
get well. 

Sunday 
mother. 

“La, me, air you in bed yit?” she 
said, as she unpinned her shawl. “ And 
the baby six days old. I always got 
out o’ bed the fourth day. Didn't 
ketch me lollyin’ aroun’ like you're a- 
doin’.” 

“Well, ma, you’re stouter’n Lindy 
is,” ventured Sam, timidly. 

“People air stout accordin’ to the 
*mount o’ babyin’ they git. You bring 
me that there chair an’ that big calico 
comfort. I’m goin’ to hev her up right 
off. Now, don’t you feel better a’- 
ready?” she said to Lindy, as she 
gave her chair an extra jerk to make 
it stand at the right angle. 

“Yes’m, I guess so,” said Lindy, 
leaning back and closing her eyes. 
The room seemed to be spinning 
round and round. 

“TI knowed it; all you need’s to git 
up. Whose goin’ to preachin’ from 
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morning brought Sam’s 
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here this morrtin’? Ain’t you a-goin’, 
Sam ?” 

Sam glanced at Lindy. 
looking wistfully toward him. 
guess not this mornin’, ma.” 

“Well, you’d orter go; there’s no 
sense in you gittin’ like the man in the 
Bible, jest ‘cause you got a wife you 
can’t go to church. I'll stay and take 
care o’ things, an’ you an’ Win fix up 
an’ go.” 

“Oh, Mis Wilson, I can’t go,” said 
Win, with a delighted giggle. “I must 
git dinner.” 

“T’ll git dinner, you all cut off to 
church.” 

Sam saw the tears in Lindy’s eyes 
and moved around uneasily. 

“IT guess the preacher can git along 
without me this mornin’, ma. I don’t 
b’lieve I’d better go.” 

“ You just scatter right out now an’ 
git ready. I’m lookin’ after things 
here to-day. Git ready now, both o’ 
you.” 

And Sam, who always had minded 
his mother, except when he married 
Lindy, blacked his boots, put on his 
Sunday clothes, and went. 

Lindy watched them drive off. Her 
mother-in-law was busy in the kitchen, 
and she had a little cry all to herself. 

“ Oh, we just had the best meetin’,” 
said Win, after they came home; “ an’ 
some of the girls said Sam and me 
looked jest like married folks.” 

Lindy had crawled back into bed, 
and when Sam came in a few minutes 
later she was lying with her face to the 
wall and he thought her asleep. 

“T’ll hev to go over home after 
dinner,” said Win. “I need more’n I 
brought with me. Wonder if Sam’ll 
have time to drive me. We might a 
come that way from meetin’ but Sam 
was in sech a hurry to git home.” 

“Course he'll hev time,” said his 
mother. “ He hain’t got nothin’ to do 
but pet Lindy, an’ the more he can be 
kep’ away the quicker she'll git up. I 
hate to see folks spiled in their raisin’ 
like her, an’ it’s bout time she was learn- 
in’ differunt.” 

“Sam, you hitch up an’ take Win 
home for a while.” 

“Is she ’bliged to go,” said Sam. 


She was 
‘* No, I 
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“ Yes, she’s got to go while I’m here 
to stay with Lindy.” 

Late that evening, after he had 
brought Win back and his mother had 
gone, Sam went to the bed and, taking 
Lindy’s hand, said: “ You look like 
you was mighty nigh tired out ?” 

She drew her hand away and said, 
“T ain’t very tired.” 

Lindy had never drawn away from 
him before. It made him uneasy. He 
was going to take her hand again and 
ask her what was the matter, when 
Win put her head in the door, and 
said, “ Want somethin’ to eat, Sam? 
I’ve got a piece set out fer you.” 

Lindy could hear them talking and 
laughing. “I reckon I oughtn’t to 
want Sam to mope jest ’cause I’m sick.” 
The baby moved restlessly and began 
to cry. She took it in her arms and 
nestled its little velvety head against 
her. It was her baby, hers and Sam’s, 
and Win nor no one else could get it. 
She put its hand up to her lips and 
kissed the little thin fingers, and fora 
while forgot her trouble in watching 
her baby. 

“Where’s Win?” asked Lindy’s 
mother one morning, when she had 
run in for a little while. 

“She’s gone out to the field to take 
Sam a drink.” 

“Yes, and she’s making a plum fool 
of herself, too. The hull neighbor- 
hood’s a-talkin’ about the way she’s a 
simperin’ and flirtin’ ’round. If I’s in 
your place I’d send her home.” 

That afternoon Sam came in from 
the field. “I’ve broke my plough an’ 
hev to go to town to get it fixed,” he 
said to Lindy. 

“Sam, don’t you think we could git 
along now without Win? I feel real 
good, an’ ma could come over an’ help 
me some.” 

“T’d ruther you’d keep her ’till you 
git good an’ strong,” he answered. 

“T b’lieve I could git about without 
her,” said Lindy. 

“ No, you’d better keep her another 
week. When a feller’s workin’ hard 


in the field he don’t want to hev to 
worry about what’s a-goin’ on in the 
house.” 

“T reckon I couldn’t pock water out 
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to you, an’ help you plough, an’ giggle 
as much as Win does,” she says. 

“Why, Lindy, what ails you ?” 

“ Nothin’.” 

“Is there somethin’ you'd like me to 
git you in town?” 

“No, I don’t want anything.” 

“ Where’s Sam a-goin’ ?”’ asked Win, 
as she saw him putting his team to the 
wagon. 

“To town,” said Lindy. 

“Well, I’m a-goin’, too. I’ve been 
a-wantin’ to fer two weeks.” And run- 
ning to the door she screamed, “ Sam, 
hold on a minute, ’til I git ready.” 

Lindy watched them drive away. 
She saw Win look up at Sam and say 
something, and Sam laughed. She 
flung herself down on the bed and cried 
and cried. “I wish neither of ’em 
would ever come back, and I could go 
home and stay with ma. I wish I’d a 
died when the baby come.” The baby 
cried and it took her a long while to 
quiet it. She wished her ma would 
come over, she was so lonesome. She 
looked at the clock. Sam had been 
gone almost long enough to get back, 
but she didn’t want to see Sam, and 
Win—she felt as if she could choke her. 
Someone knocked at the door. She 
opened it and there stood old Mrs. 
Trover, the worst old gossip in the 
country. She never could bear her, 
but she was so lonesome she was really 
glad to see her. After she had talked 
about the baby awhile and told Lindy 
how bad she looked, she said: ‘“ An’ so 
you’re still a-keepin’ Win Potts, air 
you! Well I just come a-purpose to 
tell you if I’s in your place I’d send her 
an’ her traps a-flyin’.” 

Lindy grew pale, but she quietly 
asked “ Why ?” 

“Why, why, you’d orter know, an’ I 
knowed someone must tell you, so I 
took it on myself to come over. Why 
she jist hangs ’round your Sam ridicu- 
lous. Why, don’t they go a-trottin’ off 


to church together an’ over to her ma’s, 
an’ don’t she holler at ever one along 
the road an’ ask if she don’t look like 
she’s married, and don’t she hang round 
him all the time carryin’ water to the 
field, an’ didn’t I see ’em with my own 
eyes this very afternoon aridin’ down 
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the road with his arm ’round her an’ 
her with her head agin his shoulder 
a-lookin’ up at him as lovin’. They 
never see me ’til I turned the corner 
an’ was most onto ’em. An’ you orter 
have seen how flustered they was when 
I met ’em. I knowed you didn’t know 
how they was a-actin’, an’ I come 
over to tell you. The hull country is 
a-pityin’ you.” 

“Did you say you saw ’em, Mrs. 
Trover?” 

“See ’em, yes, I see ’em with my own 
eyes, course I see ’em. You look ter- 
rible white, Lindy ; can’t I git yousome 
water ?” 

“No’m, I don’t want any.” 

“Well, I must go. I jist come over 
to tell you about it. I thought it time 
you was knowin’, an’ you with a young 
baby, too. Now good-by; come an’ 
see me ’s soon as you can, and don’t 
take it too much to heart what I’ve 
told you.” 

Lindy watched her go down the lane 
and out of sight. What should she do? 
“Oh, Lord, tell me what to do,” she 
moaned. “I'll go home to ma, that’s 
what I’ll do, an’ if Sam wants Win Potts 
he can have her. We'll go home to 
gran’ma, won’t we, baby ?”’ she said, as 
she took it in her arms. It was a mile 
around the road, and about three-quar- 
ters through the fields. She must hurry 
or they would be back. She wrapped 
the baby in a blanket, threw a shawl 
over her head and started across the 
fields. 

“Why, Lindy Wilson!” her mother 
said, as Lindy walked in at the kitchen 
door. 

“Take the baby, ma,” and then she 
fainted. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Sam and Win came home. Sam tied 
his team and hurried in the house. He 
had bought a pair of slippers for Lindy. 
The way she acted when he started 
away had made him uncomfortable all 
the afternoon. He went through the 
kitchen and on into the front room. 
Win stood staring around her. 

“ Where is she?” he asked, wonder- 
ingly. 

“T don’t know,” said Win. 
ain’t in the house.” 


“She 
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They searched both rooms, the barns, 
and even looked down the well. 

““She’s a-playin’ some joke on you, 
Sam. I wouldn’t take itsohard. The 
house is warm and there’s some fire in 
the stove, she hain’t been gone long.” 

Win’s coolness exasperated him. 

“Win Potts, do you know where she’s 
at?” said Sam, laying his hand roughly 
on her shoulder. Win looked up at him. 
His face was pale. Sweat was standing 
on his forehead and he was quivering 
all over. 

“Honest to God, Sam, I don’t,” she 
said ; “ but she’s likely over to her ma’s.” 

Sam rushed out, got into the wagon 
and drove to her mother’s. He didn’t 
wait to knock, but walked rightin. Her 
mother was standing over the stove 
stirring something in a cup for the 
baby. 

“Is Lindy here ?” 

“Yes,” said his mother-in-law, 

“ How did she git here?” 

“ Walked.” 

“ Walked ?” 

“Ves, walked, Sam Wilson, walked. 
What’ve you been a doin’? You've 
been a flirtin’ round with that Win Potts, 
a toten of her over the country and 
makin’ love to her till you’ve broke my 
Lindy’s heart, an’ she’s come home to 
stay,” and she stirred the tea so vigo- 
rously it slopped over on the stove. 

“Can’t I see Lindy ?”’ asked Sam. 

“No, you can’t. She told me to tell 
you if you come that you could go home 
and have Win Potts, that she’s through 
with you.” 

“Can't I see her jest a minit?” 
pleaded Sam. 

“No, you can’t,” and the old lady 
took her cup and left the room, shutting 
the door hard after her. Sam dropped 
into a chair and leaned his head on his 
hands, great tears ran down his fingers 
and dropped off on the floor. His 
mother-in-law opened the door. She 
was going to say something sharp, but 
the sight of him softened her. 

“ T’ll ask Lindy agin if she’ll see you.” 

A few minutes later she came back. 
“She says she won’t see you, and she 
wants you to let her alone.” 

Without a word Sam got up and went 
home. “Get your traps together, Win, 


LINDY. 


quick as you can, and I'll get Bil! Skin- 
ner to take you home.” 

“Is Lindy over to her ma’s?” 

“Fea.” 

“‘She was jest playin’ a joke on you, 
wasn’t she?” 

MCS. 

“ He’s the sickest lookin’ joked man 
I ever see,” she said to Bill Skinner as 
he drove herhome. “ And I'll bet you 
taint no ord’nary jokin’ neither.” 

Sam tried for several days to see 
Lindy, but she refused to see him. 

“Tell her,” he would say to her 
mother, “that if she’ll jest see me I 
know I can fix it all right. If she’d 
only jest let me look at her ’twould do 
me so much good.” 

Once he asked for the baby. He 
took it in his arms and the tears rolled 
from his eyes and dropped over it. 
“ Pore little feller,” he said. One day 
he laid five dollars down on the table. 
“Give that to Lindy, she might need 
sumthin’,” he said. 

He tried to go on with his work just 
thesame. But hecouldn’t plough where 
he could look over at the little house 
where Lindy used to be. He couldn’t 
stay in the rooms where he had never 
lived an hour without her, and where 
every little thing was made and placed 
by her hands, 

“T’ll jest fix things up and get out o’ 
the country, I can’t live here.” 

So he wrote to Lindy. 


“ DERE LINDY, 

i’m a-goin clean away wher you 
won’t hev to here about me. I never 
wus gude enuff fur you and i always 
nowed it but i thout you liked me im 
a-goin to start to day i left the things 
at our place fur you and you can go 
down and git themi thout youd need 
them fur the little feller. good by 

SAM.” 


Lindy read the note and handed it 
to her mother, who read it and looked 
ather. Her face was white and set. 

“Shall some of us go over and tell 
him not to go?” she asked. 

“No, ma, I’d rather you wouldn't.” 
And she took the baby in her arms and 
left the room. 
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Lindy was pale and quiet all day. In 
the evening she put her baby to sleep, 
and went out in the yard. It was a 
warm evening in the middle of May. 
The moon was shining, although it was 
scarcely dusk. She wandered out into 
the orchard and on beyond, where she 
could look across the fields toward her 
own little home. She would like to 
see it again just as it was when she was 
so happy. Her father and mother 
were going down the next day after the 
things, and it would never be the same 
again. 

“T b’leve I'll go on over the hill and 
see if I can see it,” and she hurried on. 
“T would like to go in and see if things 
is jest as I left ’em. I ’low Sam’s got 
everthing all upside down sence I 
left.””. She could catch a faint outline 
now of the house. She felt an awful 
homesick, lonely, feeling. ‘I must see 
it once agin,” she said to herself, and 
the tears rolled down her face. Oh, 
I do wish Sam was there, it looks so 
black an’ lonesome.” On she went, 
every little thing about the place 
growing plainer and plainer in the 
moonlight. She came to the well curb 
and leaned against it. “Oh, if I jest 
could go in an’ find everything like 
it used to be,’ she sobbed. “If Sam 
only was there, I wouldn’t care if old 
Win Potts was there, too, if Sam was 
only there. An’ Sam’s gone—gone 
clean off—an’ maybe I'll never see him 
agin.” She walked slowly on, sobbing 
every breath, to the kitchen door. She 
reached out, opened it, and stepped in. 
As she stood in the door-way, the 
moonlight falling on her drew her full 
form out in shining contrast to the 
dark room. 
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“Good God, Lindy, is that you?” 

“Sain !’’ she screamed, and in an- 
other instant was close in his arms. 
“Oh, Sam, Sam,” she sobbed, “ don’t 
go way. I’ve been sech a fool, but 
don’t go way. I love you so, Sam, but 
I got so jellus of Win. Oh, don’t go, 
Sam,” she said, holding tight to him. 

“Why, Lindy, girl, I’m not goin’; 
nothin’ could make me leave you. |! 
knowed you’d come back, Lindy. I 
couldn’t go ’till I’d seen the place agin, 
an’ I jest come over to-night to say 
good-by to it, an’ now you’ve come 
back.” 

“Oh, Sam, I was so jellus of Win, I 
jest hated her, an’ old Mis Trover told 
me things about you—said you hed 
your arm ’round her, an’ her head was 
layin’ agin your shoulder as you were 
goin’ to town, an’I jest got so mad I 
couldn’t stand it, an’ 1 took the baby 
an’ went home to ma.” 

“Lindy, did you b’leve what Mis 
Trover said?” 

“JT did, then, ’cause I was so mad, 
but I don’t now.” 

“ Lindy, I swear to God there wasn’t 
a word of truth in it.” 

“1 know it, Sam, I know it. 
sech a goose, can you fergive 
Sam?” 

“Fergive you, Lindy, can you ever 
fergive me fur bein’ sech a fool. I 
orter seen it, but I thought you 
knowed how I cared fur you. Where's 
the baby ?”’ 

“It’s over to ma’s, asleep.” 

“Would you be afraid to stay here 
alone, while I run across the fields and 
get it?” 

“No,” she laughed ; “ an’ tell ma I'll 
not be back to-night.” 


I was 
me, 


Agnes Ellis. 





MISS BETTY. 


T was in the village church-yard 
that I came upon Miss Betty, stoop- 
ing over a newly made grave. « She 

nodded her welcome as she saw me, but 
did not rise until she had placed a gor- 
geous bunch of marigolds against the 
shining new head-stone ; then as she 
gathered up her trim little figure and 
came forward to greet me I noticed 
that the name above the grave was 
that of Miss Betty’s aunt, who had 
died since my last visit to the village. 
I murmured some consoling words, and 
Miss Betty sighed in answer. 

“Are you goin’ home now?” she 
asked, abruptly, “if you don’t mind I 
guess I'll walk along with you.” 

“TI shall be very glad to have you,” 
I said, heartily, and we turned together 
to descend the grassy slope. 

“Those flowers look real nice, don’t 
they ? She was fond o’ yellow mari- 
golds,” and Miss Betty paused at a dis- 
tance from the grave with her head on 
one side to examine, critically, the re- 
sult of her labor; then as we went on 
she sighed again. “ Dear me, it don’t 
seem right for her to be dead. [I tell 
you I miss her a good deal, she thought 
such a sight o’ me,” and tears of hon- 
est grief stood in Miss Betty’s eyes; 
“but then,” she added, reflectively, 
“we've all of us got to die some time, 
an’ she was an old lady, so I don’t 
s’pose I’d oughter feel so bad.” 

“No, indeed, Miss Betty,’ I said, 
“when we’ve done all we can to make 
them happy.” 

But Miss Betty turned on me sud- 
denly, “Oh, I ain’t,” she cried, sadly, 
“T ain’t;”’ I was about to protest, but 
she went quickly on. 

“ OQ’ course I couldn’t say this to most 
folks, cause they wouldn’t understand, 
though sometimes I feel so bad that 
I'd like to go right out in the grave- 
yard and tell everybody that I wa’n’t 
so good to her as I’d oughter be. I 
didn’t treat her bad, I don’t mean that, 
but I didn’t make of her as I’d oughter ; 
no, I didn’t. You see bein’ as she’d 
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taken care o’ me ever sence I was a 
little girl she thought she had all the 
sayin’ of me, an’ that was all right 
cause she had ; but sometimes I useter 
git dreadful impatient of her directin’ 
and speak out sharp—I’m ’fraid I’ve 
got a temper.” 

Here I remonstrated, for Miss Betty 
was proverbially meek and gentle, and 
I remembered the aunt, a good wom- 
an, but determined and domineering. 

But again Miss Betty shook her 
head, ‘‘ Oh, I ain’t one o’ thet kind that 
rants and tears, but I like to have 
things my own way just the same, an’ I 
always did; an’ there she was so fond 
o’ me. She thought I was the pret- 
tiest, nicest girl any where ’round—o’ 
course I wa’n’t,” and Miss Betty flushed 
shamefacedly, “ but she thought so, an’ 
she wanted everybody else to think so 
too—I guess they didn't.” Here was 
my chance for a kindly compliment, 
but Miss Betty gave me no time. 

“You see she wanted me to be so- 
ciable, and not bein’ so naturally I 
didn’t take to her idea. Now I always 
liked the folks I liked, but I never 
wanted to go smilin’ ’round to those I 
didn’t ; Aunt Sarah was right and I was 
wrong, 0’ course, folks that’s pleasant 
once oughter be so all the time. Dear 
me, she useter git considerable worked 
up over my unsociableness, an’ then 
she’d tell me how much nicer the other 
girls were’n me; she didn’t mean it 
you know, she just wanted to make 
me more ambitious "bout bein’ takin’ 
in company.” 

Here Miss Betty turned to look tow- 
ard the graveyard, for her tongue had 
been moving faster than her feet, and 
we had not yet reached the foot of the 
little hill. 

“Somehow when she was acriticisin’ 
me I didn’t realize how much she 
cared "bout me, an’ when I felt cross 
an’ she’d kinder make up an’ put her 
arm ’round me I’d hunch off. Makes 
me feel bad to think of it. You see 
most folks ’round here say it’s foolish 
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to act affectionate, an’ I useter think 
so too; but after your friends are 
dead an’ gone where you can’t see ’em 
or touch ’em any more, you ’most wish 
you hadn’t treated ’em so like spirits 
beforehand. Somehow I couldn’t never 
make it up to Aunt Sarah, she died so 
sudden ;” and Miss Betty wiped her 
moist eyes. 

“ But, Miss Betty,” I said, “ you really 
made her very happy, and she loved 
you dearly.” 

Miss Betty was not to be thus so- 
laced. “I might ’a’ made her hap- 
pier,” she said, mournfully, “if I’d tried 
harder to do what she wanted me to; 
an’ now I keep thinkin’ how fond she 
was o’ me, an’ then I wonder if she 
knows how much I thought of her, if 
I didn’t say so. That’s one thing I 
wanted to ask you ’bout, do you think 
the Lord lets people in heaven know 
how we feel down here? It troubles 
me, ’cause I wouldn’t want her to worry 
over me like she useter, but I would 
like to have her know how sorry I am 
for not bein’ nicer.” 

“T don’t think she worries, Miss 
Betty,” I ventured ; “but I think she 
knows how you love her, and under- 
stands all about it.” 

Miss Betty beamed on me. “ Now 
that’s real comfortin’,” she said. “I’ve 
been tryin’ ever sence she’s been gone 
to be more sociable and pleasant. Not 
that I’m thinkin’ you can make it up to 
folks after they’re dead; if we miss 
our chance when they’re here, we miss 
it, an’ that’s all there is to it. But it’s 
a comfort to think I'm tryin’ to do 
what she wanted me to.” 

Here Miss Betty paused and seemed 
at a loss for words. 

“Indeed, Miss Betty, I don’t think 
you are an unsocial person,” I said ; 
but she did not heed me, and when she 
looked up after a short silence I no- 
ticed that her face was flushed and a 
little smile hovered about the corners 
of her mouth. 

“Aunt Sarah was always dreadful 
anxious to have me git married,” she 
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went on, more rapidly, with her eyes 
fixed on some far-away cloud; “ but 
somehow I never took much to men- 
folks, nor they to me. "Twas awful 
disappointin’ to her I know, an’ she 
was always a-tellin’ how every woman’d 
oughter git married. It kinder aggra- 
vated me to hear her say that, an’ I’d 
answer back that some women didn’t 
have a chance; she didn’t like to have 
me run myself down, so she’d say 
I could git married fast enough if I 
wanted to. Oh, dear, how cross I use- 
ter git bout that.” There was another 
pause, and I waited patiently for Miss 
Betty’s next remark. 

“Did you just come to the village 
last night ?”’ she asked. 

I nodded, promptly, somewhat per- 
plexed by this sudden change of sub- 
ject. 

“Then you ain’t heard the news ?” 

“Do tell me, Miss Betty,” I begged, 
in impatient curiosity, after another 
mysterious silence. 

“Do you know Lemuel Barker?” 
she asked, in shy awkwardness. 

Of course I remembered the big- 
framed, bigger-hearted young farmer, 
and I now recalled the rumor I had 
heard. 

“Oh, Miss Betty,” I cried, “ you 
don’t mean 

Miss Betty nodded, significantly ; 
we had come to a parting in the way, 
and she looked back once more toward 
the grave. 

“*T would please her, wouldn’t it?” 
she murmured, softly. 

“But, Miss Betty,” I protested, “I 
hope you are not marrying Mr. Barker 
to please your aunt.” 

Miss Betty was smiling happily now, 
and the pink flush deepened on her 
cheeks. 

“T guess I’m pleasin’ three folks,” 
she said, slowly, “ Aunt Sarah, Lemuel, 
and 








“Miss Betty,” I cried, nodding mer- 
rily. 
And Miss Betty nodded back. 
Frances Bent Dillingham. 
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T was that face in the crowd surely, 
and nothing else, that brought the 
perfume of a brier-rose to Car- 

ruthers. 

Broadway had never looked colder 
or grayer in a December twilight. The 
east wind pelted hurrying people with 
sharp rain, like points of steel. Yet as 
she turned for a moment, he saw her, 
and there came that subtle warmth of 
summer noon and the smell of brier- 
roses, across the crowd. 

So strong was it that he drew a deep 
breath to once again inhale its mem- 
ories—and breathed the dank odor of 
his chrysanthemum. 

“Bah,” he muttered, pulling himself 
together with a short laugh, “they 
can't give you fragrance, with all their 
cultivating. You are a fitting favorite 
of the metropolis.” 

His wide brows were drawn together 
in a sharp line. It was as if some con- 
juror’s trick had shown him the futility 
of his existence, his dissatisfaction of 
all things, and of himself most of all— 
a dissatisfaction forgotten, because he 
had become so used to it. 

Yet now, two hours later, as he en- 
ters his library, the scent of the rose 
seems to pervade everything ; it clings 
to the heavy curtains, breathes from 
the soft pillows, coils like gold snakes 
from the wood fire. ; 

Before him, in an open cabinet, is a 
row of dainty shoes ; souvenirs—echoes 
of his dead youth. He takes them in 
his hand one by one, regarding them 
thoughtfully. 

The first—how well he remembers ; 
it was spring ; the wood was alive with 
blossoming things, and a boy and girl 
gathered them. Hereyes were like the 
purple violets, her hair like gold cro- 
cuses in sunshine. The brook laughed 
only less gayly than she, as he carried 
her over its stepping-stones ; and as 
they got to the middle this dear little 
shoe fell off. The stains on the toe, 
even now, tell how he found it next 
day, imbedded in mud. And she gath- 
ers no more spring flowers. 

He places it tenderly on the shelf, 
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and takes up another with Louis Quinze 
heel—a marvel in scarlet satin. He 
laughs. He paid for a whole shop of 
such when Ottelo was dancing at 
K ’s; and dreamed he had exclu- 
sive privilege to pay for them. One 
morning he awoke to find he had been 
dreaming. He laughs again. She was 
his first extravagance. 

The next slipper, with its white lace 
rosette, danced through a girl’s first 
ball. She was not so bad fora débu- 
tante ; she hada way of laughing in het 
eyes, that caught his fancy. 

“You will not forget me,” he had en- 
treated, when her carriage blocked the 
way—a man’s light question. And she 
had answered as a young girl would : 
“T could not, you are a man at my first 
ball.” 

“ Then give me something—anything 
—to keep; to know that you remem- 
ber?” 

Perhaps there was no time for draw- 
ing off a glove, a flower, or perhaps she 
was unusual, that girl; for when the 
carriage thundered off it left him star- 
ing at this slipper in his hand. Poor 
girl! her mother married her to a 
wealthy dotard before the end of the 
season. Hemeets her often now,a sad- 
eyed woman of the world. She has 
forgotten much, but the slipper lives on 
his cabinet shelf, immaculate. 

Carruthers does not think of looking 
at them all; it is so long since he has 
added to the collection—so long since 
retrospection has seemed sweet. He 
is seeking for one; and as he puts 
down the Debutante’s slipper he finds 
it. One unlike the others—a small 
sabot bought long ago in Belgium— 
when they, the woman whom he loved 
and lost, and he, had selected the pair; 
when she wore brier-roses and they 
went shopping in a quaint old town. 
He gives a little gasp as his hand closes 
over it; he brings it back to the fire 
and looks at it as if it were in some 
strange way a link to her. So ab- 
sorbed is he that the burr-r-r of a bell 
does not disturb him ; neither does he 
hear a child’s veice talking te his man 
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in the hall. It is only when she stands 
before him that he starts as if shot, 
and the sabot falls with a crash upon 
the hearth. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says ; “ you 
rather startled me—” His face quite 
expresses the description. 

She laughs. “ He told me I mustn’t 
speak-to you,” with a backward nod of 
her brown head, “ but he is so stupid ! 
My birfday doll is so long coming 
home ; Jane says perhaps they’ve left 
it wif some uver people ; I came to ask 
you.” Her small, grave face is an in- 
terrogation. 

“Bates certainly is stupid.” They 
smile together, are friends at once; 
and all the while Carruthers wonders 
if it is a fancy, or if in truth this child 
is so like Her ! 

“Where do you come from? Where 
were they told to send Miss Dolly?” he 
asked, with unction. 

“Why, don’t y’ know, we live up the 
elevator—muver and I—but not papa,” 
with a sigh, “ he’s dead.” 

Carruthers softly touches her wav- 
ing hair, but she is not looking at him, 
she is studying curiously that little 
wooden shoe. 

“ Why that’s muver’s,” she exclaims, 
reaching her chubby hand for it. 
“ Muver will feel very sorry wifout her 
slipper. Where did you get it?” Her 
wide eyes fixed upon him, demand an 
unequivocal answer, so he says: 

“T think you are mistaken; a lady 
gave it to me a long time ago, before 
you were born.” 

She is only half convinced, but an in- 
nate delicacy prevents contradiction. 
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“It is very like muver’s,” she says, 
slowly. 

“Perhaps mother will show me hers 
some day,” with a sudden tightening 
of the throat. Strange that the child 
should so resemble her, and her moth- 
er have just such a shoe. 

Her face brightens. “I will show 
you,” she tells him, “I will bring it to 
you.” 

She is going—perhaps she will never 
come back—he must detain her, insure 
her return. “ Wait,” he says, impetu- 
ously, “take this with you.” He finds 
a card, and pushing it into the shoe, 
thrusts it into her hands. “Show it to 
your mother, ask her if it is like hers.” 

He is almost incoherent in his eager- 
ness ; it comes upon him altogether, 
that he has found heragain. He opens 
the door, and sees her safely in the ele- 
vator. “Take this child to me 

“Mrs. Pomfret,” the name is supplied 
by the elevator-boy. 

“Mrs. Pomfret,” he repeats it over, 
as he paces his library, striving to re- 
member the name which is hers by 
marriage. ‘‘ Mrs. Pomfret!” he thinks 
with a laugh. “ How should I remem- 
ber, I never even heard it.” 

The child’s voice interrupts him, 
“ Muver’s is just the same,” she is tell- 
ing him radiantly, while he brings the 
little shoes to the light. 

In the visiting one is a rose; he 
touches it reverently. At this moment 
of supreme hope a great calm falls upon 
him. 

“ Let us take them back to her,” he 
says, placing her hand in his. 

Mignon Villars. 
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HE happy breeze comes dancing down, 
In romp and laughter playing ; 

And babbling brooks in shady nooks 
Unto my heart are saying :— 


“ Tho’ summer hath her churlish clouds, 
The daffodils keep swaying ; 
And autumn shines and drips her wines, 
Though men are through with haying. 


“All life is youth, and youth is love, 
And shall know no decaying ; 
Weep not above a buried love, 
For after snow comes Maying.” 


Herbert Randall. 











A CHAT WITH MY FRIENDS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


“THE 


NE might liken the old - fash- 

ioned women who lived in the 

days of our grandmothers and 
mothers to buttercups and daisies, 
morning-glories and spiced pinks, and 
the modern “ progressive women” to 
an annual display of orchids—strange, 
remarkable, beautiful, and grotesque, 
as the different specimens may be, yet 
all belonging to one order —the unu- 
sual. 

To the optimist—like the writer of 
this article, the abnormal developments 
of the “ woman movement ” seem only 
the unpleasant yet necessary fungus 
growths in a new vegetation. They are 
disagreeable and unwholesome, but they 
will not last long. They will be rooted 
up by the hoe of progress, and thrown 
aside and not allowed to sap the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

Meantime they seem to the pessimist 
typical of the advanced woman—and 
these mongrel and sexless creatures 
are taken as texts by the people who 
always swim against the current of 
progress, and who would forever re- 
place the new with the old. 

The trouble is that the abnormal 
types are ever more noticeable and 
more self-assertive than the natural 
and the wholesome. The mannishly 
attired woman with short hair, a stiff 
collar, and shirt-front, who elbows her 
way roughly through the crowd and 
pushes people aside while she buys her 
ticket or a newspaper, attracts all eyes 
and is remembered, while twenty mod- 
estly attired and womanly women are 
going about their business, interfering 
with noone. Yet the very business they 
are going about is far more suggestive 
of the “ New Woman” than is she of 
the short hair and starched shirt. 
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NEW WOMAN.” 


Perhaps there is no more unlovely 
type of the fungus growth than the 
flippant woman, who considers it her 
duty on every possible occasion to ex- 
press her disregard and contempt for 
man. Single she is not so bad, for we 
at least give her the benefit of a doubt 
of her sincerity. We think it is possi- 
bly only a bold flinging of the gauntlet 
at the feet of men—a challenge which 
will attract their attention if nothing 
more. When she declares what she 
would and would not do were she mar- 
ried, what the man should and should 
not do, we let it pass as mere words ; 
for what girl who has never known the 
winged archer can assert with any se- 
riousness her line of conduct after she 
has been wounded by his arrow ? 

It is when the flippant woman is 
married that her words and manner 
strike a discord on good taste; when 
to convince her associates that though 
a wife, she is full of the modern spirit 
of independence, andthat a husband, 
because a man, counts very little in the 
scale of her existence or the sum of her 
happiness. 

“JT am going abroad in the spring, to 
stay all summer,” said a bride of scarce- 
lya year. “And what will your hus- 
band do all that time?” she was asked. 
“JT don’t know and I don’t care,” Ma- 
dame Flippant responded with a smart 
air. ‘Heis old enough to take care 
of himself, I think.” She may not have 
meant it, but the remark was certainly 
neither witty nor wise, nor in good 
taste. The speaker was well-born, 
educated, and travelled, but she was 
not a lady—nor a true woman at heart. 

The petty tyrant has existed among 
womankind no doubt since the days of 
Eve. But never dared she to assert 
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herself as in this age of woman’s 
“ emancipation.” 

She is usually small, baby-faced, and 
is not gifted with any special qualities 
of brain or heart. She is as a rule the 
wife of a big, kind-hearted man, who 
knows more in one day than she could 
ever know ina lifetime ; and because 
he is big and kind and smart, and be- 
cause she is small and petty, she likes 
his friends to see how she can rule 
him. 

I saw her with a theatre-party one 
night in a fashionable restaurant. Her 
husband proposed a seat at a corner 
table—and the whole party approved 
of his selection ; but our Petty Tyrant, 
just to show her authority, said no, she 
liked another table better. The hus- 
band gently suggested the advantages 
of the location he had chosen, but 
Madame Tyrant plumped herself down 
at the table of her choice, and com- 
pelled her husband and friends to yield 
the point. “You see I had my way,” 
she observed, triumphantly, to one of 
the young ladies composing the party. 
“You never want to let a man think he 
can rule you. The time is past when 
men had their own way in everything. 
It is woman’s century now!” 

\ heard of this husband the next 
year passing himself off as a bachelor 
at < mountain resort, and I confess I 
did 1a0t censure him very much in my 
heart. Even to masquerade in that 
réle must have been a relief to him. 
The old-fashioned wife - beating hus- 
band would be the proper mate for 
such a woman. 

Another phase of the same tendency 
is when she orders her big, kind hus- 
band about like a servant—telling him 
to do this and that, to bring her sew- 
ing-basket or curling-tongs, failing to 
say even “ Thank you” when he obeys; 
or when she contradicts him in every 
statement, and disagrees with every 
opinion, imagining that she writes her- 
self down as “progressive,” or “ ad- 
vanced” or “up to date” by all this. 
Instead she writes herself down as a 
woman who does not know how to 
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keep the love of a man or the respect 
of her friends. 

The aggressive and argumentative 
woman, who looks down at men from 
a superior altitude, as Gulliver might 
have looked at the Liliputians, is one 
of the most terrible specimens of the 
species under discussion. It is impos- 
sible for the most peaceably inclined 
men to converse with her five minutes, 
without her introducing a comparison 
of the sexes, to the disadvantage of 
the masculine. Her favorite theme is 
the right of womankind to be as im- 
moral as mankind, though without 
doubt she believes herself to be arguing 
on the necessity of a higher standard 
of virtue for the world at large. But 
her hearer is only conscious of the 
wide privileges she would give her own 
oppressed sex in this matter. He 
makes one or two futile efforts to 
change the subject to some more agree- 
able topic, but she will not permit it 
until she has emptied her quiver of 
barbed arrows, and ridden her hobby 
to the end of its course. 

Then there is the woman who stands 
in public conveyances, and flings out 
audibly sarcastic remarks about the 
impoliteness of the modern man, wholly 
unconscious that the decline of gal- 
lantry is greatly due to her and her 
type. On the contrary, she imagines 
that she is reforming the manners of 
the sterner sex, by calling the attention 
of the public to the man who sits while 
she stands; but never will man, in- 
dividually or collectively, be reformed 
by this order of woman or her meth- 
ods. 

While all these types are an out- 
growth of the new system of things, 
each and all are mistaken in thinking 
themselves the “ New Woman.” ‘They 
are but the ugly weeds in a rich soil, 
which, when well tilled, shall yield the 
most beautiful vegetation the world 
has ever seen: flowers which shall re- 


tain all the perfume and sweetness of 
the old-fashioned pesies, and all the 
rare beauty and magnificence of the 
most highly cultivated blossoms. 
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MA Y-TIME. 


MAY-TIME. 


ROM the young year’s birth to the old year’s death, 
From the hour it dawns till it passes away, 

From its first faint sigh to its last cold breath 
There is no other time like the time o’ May; 

No other time when joy, like a flood, 
Sweeps down the bridges of winter’s gloom ; 

No other time when the warm young blood 
So sets the heart bud, Hope, in bloom. 


Who has not felt it, yet who can explain 
That wild sweet thrill, on a morn in May, 
Born of pleasure, but sired by pain, 
As we lean from the window to look on the day? 
How the perfume comes from the lilac bush, 
How green the earth, and how tender the sky; 
And the soul to the lip seems whispering “ Hush!” 
And the joy of the heart brings a tear to the eye. 


And it’s oh! for the noon that is golden bright, 
And it’s oh! for the grace of a May sunset! 
Or the sacred calm of its moonlit night, 
Or the rainy day that is better yet. 
For we smell the odorous buds unfold, 
And we feel the grass grow under our feet; 
And we see the lining of blue and gold 
Back of the point where the storm-clouds meet. 


Then love forever in young hearts springs, 

And memory stirs in the breasts not young; 
Old dreams awaken and air their wings, 

And life seems a song that is not yet sung. 
There is never a place in the world for care, 

And hope comes back that had flown away; 
The woods are gay and the earth is fair— 

Ah! there’s no other time like the time o’ May. 





LET no man pray that he know not sorrow, 
Let no man ask to be free from pain; 

For the gall of to-day is the sweet of to-morrow, 
And the moment’s loss is the lifetime’s gain. 


Through want of a thing does its worth redouble ! 
Through hunger’s pangs does the feast content, 
And only the heart that has harbored trouble 
Can fully rejoice when joy is sent. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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The remark made by Congressman W. S. 
Holman, of Indiana, recently that after nearly 
thirty years of public life he retired to the 
ranks of ordinary citizenship a poorer man 
than when he began his public career de- 
mands most thoughtful consideration by 
those interested in the study of our institu- 
tions of government. Mr. Holman is not 
the only man in public life who has found its 
drain upon his finances more than he could 
stand, but the practically penniless condition 
in which he finds himself after such a long 
term of public service is emphasized because 
of the economical views which he entertained 
and which he applied to every measure that 
came before him carrying an appropriation 
of public moneys. If the salary allowed a 
congressman is not sufficient to permit one of 
Judge Holman’s severe manner of life to re- 
tire with a single dollar of savings, how deeply 
in debt must be those who with nothing but 
their $5,000 a year in actual income attempt 
to hold the place in Washington life to which 
their public station entitles them! Samuel J. 
Randall, who had been Speaker of the House, 
and William D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, who 
was Father of the House because of his 
continuous membership from 1861 until his 
death, both died leaving scarcely a dollar be- 
hind them. Randall, if I recall the fact cor- 
rectly, was actually in debt. 


* 
* * 


A number of instances could be cited, if 
any good purpose would thereby be served, of 
men now conspicuous in the public service 
who have not a dollar of their own, whose 
families would be left penniless should they 
die, and yet who are so enamoured of public 
life, or who feel that they have something to 
accomplish for the public welfare, that they 
ignore opportunities for high salaries in pri- 
vate pursuits. I have in mind now the sud- 
den close of a brilliant legislative career in 
one of our leading States, brought about by 
the realization that life’s shadows were length- 
ening, and nothing had been laid by fer the 
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day of want. The man to whom I refer had 
thrice been the legislative leader of his party, 
had sacrificed his law practice by giving up 
all his time to his public duties, until he found 
himself reduced to the beggarly salary of 
$1,500 allowed him as a member of the Leg- 
islature. Something had to be done, for the 
sake of his family, so he swallowed his pride 
and became the deputy of a department chief 
whom he had been instrumental in placing in 
office. Such was the reward of many years 
of hard and conscientious service in making 
laws for his State ! 

I recall, too, that during President Har- 
rison’s administration the politicians were 
amazed to learn one day that a first assistant 
department chief had resigned. He gave no 
reason publicly for his act, and as he was a 
man of wide influence, conspicuous in his 
party, the gossips discussed and discussed 
his action, but in vain. Talking with him 
some months afterward, he told me that his 
salary was $3,500 a year, that the furnished 
house he had rented in Washington cost 
$3,000 of that, while his permanent home 
out West had to be maintained constantly, 
and cost almost as much more. Thus, with- 
out counting the cost of living—and living in 
the extravagant life of the national capital— 
he was losing nearly two thousand dollars a 
year through house rent alone by holding a 
place under the national government. For- 
tunately, in this instance, the man was sensi- 
ble enough to see the folly of it after a year’s 
experience, when he resigned an office which 
he had accepted for no other reason than 
that President Harrison believed he could 
serve his party in that particular place. 


* 
* * 


The shores of politics are strewn with fi- 
nancial wrecks of men who, for one reason or 
another, fail to act with decisiveness wher 
they see the best years of their life drifting 
away from them, and nothing but debts left 
behind. The applause of the multitude, the 
love of power, the desire to formulate laws, 
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all intoxicate and blind men to the stern 
necessities which they must meet in life; and 
they go on living in an unreal, irresponsible, 
and capricious atmosphere, until the storm 
breaks about their heads, and they all at 
once find themselves on the shoals of bank- 
ruptcy—too late to recover. The conditions 
that environ our public men to-day make it a 
greater test of courage and manliness for one 
to be honest and to resist the temptation of 
corruption than were the deeds of valor told 
in ancient story and song. An intense patri- 
otism, an inborn integrity of purpose, an al- 
most ideal conception of one’s duty to self 
and to country are the only substantial bar to 
the insidious poison that creeps into the at- 
mosphere of public life, and does its deadly 
work before its presence is appreciated. 


* 
* * 


The inquiry has often come into my mind 
whether such a sacrifice of individual welfare 
should be demanded by the people—whether 
men of brains and integrity should be asked 
to serve the State for less reward than they 
can secure in their own individual calling ? It 
is a problem that some day or other will have 
to be solved, or the public offices handed over 
to men of wealth, who use them as do most 
of our National Senators, as an avenue for 
display and extravagance. It is conceded that 
one of the candidates for senator in Dela- 
ware at this time has spent over fifty thou- 
sand dollars to secure the nomination, and 
would willingly contribute another fifty thou- 
sand dollars in order to gain the prize. The 
entrance of such men into public life is made 
easy by the conditions which confront those 
whose sole capital is brains and capacity, and 
who attempt to hold their own in the world on 
the poor salaries paid even the highest of 
our public officials. | The National Senate is 
steadily becoming exclusively a millionaire’s 
club, and the House of Representatives is 
following close in its wake. No one other than 
a man of fixed income can afford to serve 
more than a single term in Congress, if he de- 
sires to be honest, and also recognizes the re- 
sponsibilities of family. No one, in fact, does 
so without regretting it. Say what you 
will of public life, if one is honest he cannot 
remain in it and be out of debt, nor provide 


as he should for the widow and orphans 
whom he may at any moment leave to strug- 
gle in the world alone. The poor man, 
therefore, has no place in public life which 
he can occupy, except by ignoring the higher 
duty he owes to his home, and it is one of 
the unaccountable eccentricities of public 
opinion that any effort to make it possible for 
one to be properly compensated by the na- 
tion for the service he performs is resented 
and almost universally denounced as an im- 
position on the people ! 


* 
* * 


I am glad to see a revival of the move- 
ment for a Lincoln anniversary day in sev- 
eral States, for no mistake can ever be made 
by the National Government in creating na- 
tional holidays, and certainly there is no 
room to doubt that in honoring Lincoln we 
honor ourselves and stir the patriotism and the 
manly sentiment of the nation. Lincoln is 
the one figure in our national life during this 
century that towers above all others, sym- 
bolizing and personifying within his own in- 
dividuality, government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It should not be 
left for another generation and another cen- 
tury to pay him the tribute of setting apart 
a day in his honor. The establishment of 
such an anniversary holiday should be the 
work of those who were contemporaneous 
with Lincoln and his times, and who knew 
the man and his grandeur of character for 
themselves. If this is to be accomplished 
during the century in which Lincoln lived, 
only five years remain in which to have 
Congress act, and thus place Lincoln’s name 
on the statute books side by side with that 
of Washington. The Legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey, and Maine have recently 
adopted resolutions calling upon Congress to 
fix February 12th as a Lincoln birthday an- 
niversary. Illinois, properly enough, inau- 
gurated the movement some years ago by 
making Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday 
within State limits. No other State has 
gone that far, but the sentiment in favor of 
the holiday has become so pronounced in 
all parts of the country that concerted ac- 
tion alone seems necessary to bring Con- 
gress to the point of affirmative action. 
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Again we have the promise of better 
times, and it seems less like a dream of the 
far-off future than when we looked out of 
the gloom and disaster of a year ago and 
wondered whether there was ever to be an 
end to the downward course of prices and of 
business confidence. Bottom was touched, 
apparently, some months ago, for values 
have been steadily, if slowly, improving, 
railroad freights have been increasing; re- 
tail trade has been going on with something 
of the old-time rush. The South is getting 
a better price for its cotton, and Europe 
again gives promise of helping the West out 
more than it has for three years past in dis- 
posing of its wheat at living prices. In a 
word, trade confidence has been largely re- 
stored, and that, after all, is the main basis 
upon which business is done. It really 
seems safe to predict a prosperous Fall in all 
the lines of national life, for there are evi- 
dences that the railroads are getting in shape 
to handle a larger volume of business than 
they have had in two or three years. Their 
condition is the true index to business activ- 
ity, and with the shrewdness and conserva- 
tism with which they are managed it can be 
depended upon that they are not counting on 
the future without substantial reasons for so 
doing. If we had the money question out of 
the way with the tariff question, for at least 
two years, there would not remain even the 
suggestion of a storm-cloud upon the hori- 
zon ; but that, of course, is too much to ex- 
pect with an army of politicians and dema- 
gogues constantly seeking to create an issue 
and inflame the public mind, no matter what 
the consequences, so long as they themselves 
are kept conspicuous in the discussions of the 
day. They have turned to the money ques- 
tion as their chief stock-in-trade for the pres- 
idential campaign next year, and in the mean- 
time we are to be harassed and annoyed, and 
trade revival menaced, with their harangues 
on this subject. One point, however, which 


it would be well for us not to lose sight of in 
all the wild talk with which we are to be 
flooded, as in the days of the greenback 
craze, is that the people of this country will 
never tolerate any legislation that impairs, 
to the faintest degree, the standing of the 
American dollar in the furthermost part of 
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the world. That must stand for one hun- 
dred cents of full value everywhere, no mat- 
ter how much we may differ between our- 


selves as to the manner of maintaining it. 


* 
* * 


It was a sort of Scotch verdict which the 
Supreme Court gave on the question of the 
unconstitutionality of the income-tax, for 
the decision practically said to Congress: 
Not guilty, but don’t do it again. To my 
mind it was an unfortunate decision, first, 
because it failed to decide, and second—and 
I am not sure that the second reason is not 
the more important — because the endless 
legal contention into which it has thrown the 
whole subject tends to lessen the feeling 
among the people that all law should be 
peaceably and promptly acquiesced in. The 
sentiment that established law should be re- 
spected and complied with is one to be en- 
couraged in all ways, but in the matter of 
the income-tax we have the highest judicial 
authority in the land opening the door wide 
to scheming and planning for the evasion of 
a law which they have mangled and brought 
into popular derision. The result of it all is 
that nine-tenths of the tax is being paid un- 
der protest, which means years of litigation, 
conflicting decisions of State courts, evasions 
by some, and entire acquiescence by other 
people subject to its provision. 1 doubt 
whether more than one-fifth of the amount 
which should under the law reach the na- 
tional treasury will ever be collected, for its 
operation has already proved how ineffective 
and almost farcical it is. 


* 
* * 


Why the Supreme Court, constituted for 
the express purpose of meeting grave ques- 
tions and crises with courage and decisive- 
ness, should have parried and endeavored to 
shirk this one, is a matter of universal aston- 
ishment. It is true that our finances are in 
bad shape, and that national receipts keep 
going further behind expenditures; but a 
new Congress stands ready to meet that 
emergency upon notice from our Chief Exe- 
cutive. There the responsibility lies, and not 
with ‘the Court, which would undoubtedly 
have maintained its reputation much better 
had it handed down a decision that decided 
one way or the other. 
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The law will now have to undergo a pro- 
cess of slow strangulation, as did its only 
predecessor in this country, instead of suf- 
fering instant death. It is a curious fact 
that the income-tax law of 1862, levied for 
war purposes, gradually dwindled away to 
nothingness. It was repealed in 1871, but 
returns from it were made as late as 1877, 
and in many instances are still outstanding. 
Senators John Sherman and Justin S. Mor- 
rill opposed its repeal in 1871, and both op- 
posed its enactment last winter. In January, 
1871, the Senate passed the repeal bill by the 
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close vote of 26 to 25, and the House at first 
refused to do so by a vote of 104 yeas to 105 
nays. Subsequently the House passed the 
bill. That law at first taxed allincomes over 
$600 per year. It brought in $346,908,738, 
from 1862 to 1871, and from 1874 to 1877 
only $140,391 of arrearages, mostly from 
salaries of government officials. Finally all 
efforts to collect arrearages or evasions ceased. 
The Supreme Court decision has made the 
way easy for just such another chapter in the 
collection of the tax imposed by the last Con- 
gress. Henry L. Stoddard. 
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An answer to Mr. Henry L. Stoddard, in “ Said in Passing,” April Peterson. 


IN nearly every instance, both spoken and 
written, I have found that the conservative, who 
is sometimes feminine but generally masculine, 
opposes the advanced woman because she has an 
aversion to the drudgery of the old-fashioned 
home. It is not so long ago that the paterfami- 
lias cut down the trees and split the fire-wood, 
brought the water and shovelled the snow, cooked 
the meals when the wife was sick, and made him- 
self useful. He had his drudgery the same as 
she had. When social progress took it away he 
never complained. If asked to resume it to-day he 
would not have any aversion ! Oh, no! He would 
have a fit! Yet when social progress now begins 
to do away with the wife’s drudgery, that very 
man files a strong protest against the operation. 

The advanced woman has an aversion to do- 
mestic drudgery, just as the lawyer, physician, 
banker, or merchant would have an aversion to 
being obliged every morning to black his boots, 
carry his linen to the laundry, dust his office, and 
run the errands of his own business. In both 
cases it is a waste of energy and intellect. House- 
work is honest and meritorious ; so are boot-black- 
ing, laundry-work, office-cleaning, and messenger 
service. There is as much reason why all women 
should do the one as why all men should do the 
others. A lawyer bya single plea, ora banker by 
a single transaction, will earn enough to pay 
someone else to do his drudgery an entire year, 
and at this expense can have the remainder of 
his earnings for his own improvement or pleas- 
ure. Ifa woman can succeed in literature, art, 
music, science, or industry, should she not be en- 
titled to the same privilege? Not even fossil 
conservatives would think of asking a great law- 
yer if he could clean inkstands nicely, how he 
dusted off a desk, or how often he scrubbed the 
office floor. Why should their descendants re- 
prove the advanced woman for not devoting her- 
self to baking, preserving, washing, ironing, 
sweeping, and making beds? 


The conservative does not see that the forces 
we Call progress are rapidly making all drudgery 
a thing of the past. Drudgery is merely labor, 
and brute labor of the lowest kind. Civilization 
means the performance of brute labor by brain- 
less machines and not by brainful human beings. 
The gas-stove, the laundry, the gaslight, steam- 
cooked foods, canned goods, have revolutionized 
domestic economy. ‘They accomplish the same 
or better results at a smaller cost, even with the 
wife’s free labor thrown in. This is what Her- 
bert Spencer calls ‘‘ the line of least resistance.” 
The city house long ago displaced the country 
home, to be displaced in turn by the flat. Ahead 
of us are the hotel, the familistere, the club- 
home, and co-operative housekeeping. This 
change is independent of the individual. Neither 
conservative nor advanced woman can stop or 
slacken its movement. No matter whether we 
like it or not, it is inevitable. 

The conservative, when he reproaches the ad- 
vanced woman with entertaining an aversion to- 
ward household work, does not seem to be aware 
that the chief sinners in this regard are the wom- 
en of his own school. The advanced woman 
believes in the home idea, desires the privacy of 
home-life, and almost invariably has a home of 
her own. It is the woman of leisure, the woman 
who despises those of her sex who labor, the 
woman whose life is consecrated to shopping, 
twaddle, and amusement who fills the numberless 
hotels and boarding-houses of the land. The 
difference between the two is that the advanced 
woman wants a home where all the drudgery is 
done by servants. The fashionable woman 
wants to live in a stylish hotel, where there are 
no duties, no ties, and no drudgery. In other 


words, the advanced woman, in resisting the 
tendency of the age and in endeavoring to retain 
the best features of home-life, is a true conserva- 
tive ; while the fashionable woman, who flaunts 
her conservatism on every hand, is in the fore- 
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front of a radicalism that borders upon revolu- 
tion. The conservative is blind to his surround- 
ings ; the moment he sees he is no longer a 
conservative. 


* 
* * 


The last rally of the conservative is for the 
fireside, the Lares and Penates. He says some- 
body must care for the home, and then asks, Is 
it to be man? He does not realize that man 
has long been doing domestic drudgery, wants to 
do more, and would do it all if he could. Mon- 
day used to be wash-day. It was the terror of 
the household, and it gave employment to thou- 
sands of poor women. There were no laundries 
save at home. To-day Troy laundries, French 
laundries, steam laundries, are everywhere, and 
everyone is run by a man. Long ago every 
housekeeper spent weary hours and days in put- 
ting up preserves, jellies, jams, pickles, and mince- 
meat. Canners and manufacturers do the same 
work at half the price, and the conservative hus- 
band patronizes the grocery to-day in conse- 
quence. She formerly had a smoke-house, and a 
sousing vat, where she prepared bacon, flitches, 
hams, beef, and fish. That variety of household 
drudgery is gone forever in the cities of our land, 
owing to the competition of the packers, all men. 
In every city hundreds of caterers are taking 
away the occupation of the hired cook, or lessening 
the labor of the wife. The carpet-cleaner, art- 
decorator, curtain-cleaner, renovator, steam-dyer, 
the man-milliner, the man dress-maker and other 
gentlemanly industrials are all prosperous. Noth- 
ing remains to woman but scrubbing and sweep- 
ing, and even here the Chinese boy and the 
Japanese man are beginning to claim admittance. 
Is it to be man? A nice way of putting the 
question. It should be, How can man be kept 
out? Yet the conservative, in spite of these 
changes, views with alarm the invasion of man’s 
industries by woman. I wonder how he can ob- 
ject to women becoming editors, poets, astrono- 
mers, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, painters, 
musicians, Egyptologists, chemists, pharmacists, 
and publishers, and regard with calm delight the 
lords of creation underbidding needy washwomen, 
competing with cooks, rivalling his grandmother 
in doing up ‘* preserves,” and covering the fences 
with the heroic announcement that they make 
‘* Mince-pies such as your mother made !” 

We may deplore the submergence of a historic 
portion of the English coast, the destruction of 
ancient chapels and castles, and the sweep of the 
gray sea where once were fertile meadows, but 
we can do nothing. 


“The moving finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on. Not all your piety and wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.” 


The ancient household has gone, never to re- 
turn. It is with the patria potestas and the feu- 
dal system. The home of the last generation is 
likewise passing away. Necessity compels wom- 
en as well as men to become producers. Senti- 
ment is a strong force, but it is a babe alongside 
of starvation. At least one-fifth of all the adult 
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women of the country are forced to engage in 
daily toil. If to this be added farmers’ wives 
and the wives and widows of households em- 
ploying no servants, the aggregate is three- 
fifths. The advanced thinker, no matter of 
which sex, insists that the woman who works 
shall be educated so as to give the greatest pos- 
sible value to her labor. I agree with the radi- 
cal that our social and industrial system is full of 
faults. Even further than this, I believe that a 
better system could be created under existing 
conditions. And I am certain that a far better 
system awaits us in the coming century. But no 
one who has given the least thought to sociology 
can argue for a return to the methods of the 
past. The Chinese general who recently memo- 
rialized the dragon-throne to discard the repeat- 
ing-rifle and the Krupp gun for the gingals and 
bows and arrows of the dead dynasties, is a twin 
of the advocate who denounces the modern wom- 
an and urges her to adopt her grandmother as 
the ideal pattern for the last decade of the nine- 


teenth century. 


* 
* * 


The plea that ** advanced womanhood” means 
the extirpation of the home and the family sounds 
well, signifies much, but contains no truth. 
Nothing can injure the home and family. Their 
chief foes are vice and sin, and these grow smaller 
and weaker with the years. Progress changes 
the home and modifies the status of the family, 
but it never weakens them. Any school, system, 
or movement, no matter how well-intended, can- 
not run counter to them and succeed. Nature is 
careful of the type, if careless of the single life. 
Anything which interferes with the continuance 
of the race is bound to fail. No one appreciates 
this divine law more than the advanced woman. 
At the last Convention of the National Woman's 
Suffrage Association at Atlanta, a census was 
taken of the delegates. Ninety per. cent. were 
married, and eighty per cent. had families. It 
would be impossible to parallel this in any other 
class of the community. When it comes to the 
great leaders, to such women as Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Matilda J. Gage, Lillie Devereux Blake, Imogene 
C. Fales, Virginia C. Titcomb, Rachel Foster 
Avery, and Jennie C. Croly, it will be found that 
nearly all have delightful homes and ideal chil- 
dren, and that most of the elder ones are happy 
grandmothers. The advanced woman believes 
that an enlightened, educated, and independent 
woman makes a better wife, mother, and home- 
maker than one who does not possess these at- 
tributes. The modern man needs a helpmate 
and companion as much as did his grandsires. 
The age requires from him a broader knowledge 
a quicker activity, and a keener intellect than the 
past did from his ancestor. How can he havea 
true helpmate if his wife is not on the same men- 
tal plane as himself. The basis of marital happi- 
ness is similarity of tastes and tendencies. The 
graduate of Vassar and Barnard is a result of the 
law of supply and demand. She is the wife of 
the future. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
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The PETERSON MAGAZINE has no 
clubbing list, and no other publications 
except those issued by the owners of 
this magazine are offered in combina- 
tion with it. Newsdealers everywhere 
are authorized to receive subscriptions, 
which will be duly acknowledged upon 
their receipt at this office. Unless 
otherwise ordered, all subscriptions 
commence with the month following 
receipt of subscription. 


Don’t Worry YoursetF and don’t 
worry the baby; avoid both unpleas- 
ant conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Don’t use solid prepa- 
rations. Jnfant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 


The attention of contributors is 
again called to the request of the edi- 
tor that manuscripts submitted for 
publication should be typewritten, and 
postage fully prepaid. Writers should 
keep a copy of all manuscripts sent 
out, and then in case of loss through 
the mail or otherwise, they can be 
easily replaced. Contributors would 
also do well to remember that almost 
every magazine of wide circulation is 
deluged with stories and poems. Es- 
says, or so-called “ pastels,” do not find 
a ready market, and are usually of in- 
terest only to the writer or his friends. 
Only the best of short stories are ever 
considered by the editor, and three- 
fourths of all manuscripts submitted 
for magazine publication never come 
to the editor’s notice at all. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. 
Créme Simon, marvellous for the com- 
plexion and light cutaneous affections. 
It whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 

J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batehire, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; 
druggists, perfumers, fancy - goods 
stores. 


LEADING FEATURES FOR THE JUNE PETERSON. 


In addition to the beginning of the series of articles on GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, announcement of which is made elsewhere, the publishers of THE PETER- 
son MAGAZINE announce the following as a partial list of contents for the June 


number : 


WoMEN PLAYMAKERS OF THE EARLIER CENTURIES. 
Illustrated from rare steel engravings of great beauty. 


CHARACTER IN THE Horse’s FACE. 


Illustrated with twenty-two excellent drawings in pen and ink. 


PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES FOR 1896. 


A unique article with a dozen or more fine portraits. 


WoMAN IN THE LYCEUM. 


A thoughtful contribution of interest to women, with twenty portraits. 


{=s” Besides the above there will be several short stories and a number of 
miscellaneous contributions. The contents of PETERSON are diversified in char- 
acter, and the aim of the publishers is to give the best magazine, from a literary 
point of view, issued in this country. 
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“acm CARRIED A 
\ RIFLE, AND 
FOLLOWED THE 
FLAG,IN DEFENCE 
OF HIS COUNTRY 
| NEARLY THREE 
YEARS. 
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SCAYER'S SARSAPARILEA 


“During the past forty years, | have had analyzed all the sarsaparilla 
Preparations known in the trade, and have found that AYER’S is the only 
SARSAPARILLA I could recommend in all cases where such a medicine is 
needed. It is the best and safest blood-purifier ever put upon the market up to 
H the present time. 1 make this statement with the hope that I may accomplish 
H some good for the sake of humanity.”"—WILLIAM COPP, Jackson, Minn. 
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MEDICINE SHELVES. 


A set of medicine shelves should be among 
the furnishings of every well-regulated house. 
It may be made rather an ornamental feature 
of the room where it hangs, being as like a 
hanging cabinet as possible. The ideal cup- 
board is divided lengthwise into three parts, 
one of them fitted with adocr. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are divided across, the upper 
compartment being lockable, while the lower 
is simply a shelf provided with a silk curtain. 
The wood should be painted to harmonize 
with the other furnishings, and the locks 
should be pretty affairs of brass. The silk 
curtain should match the other draperies. 

As to the contents of the cupboard, it may 
contain all sorts of household remedies. In 
one of the locked compartments brandy, lin- 
seed oil, lint, a spirit lamp and some alcohol 
should be kept. Inthe other closet arnica, 
laudanum, sal volatile, spirits of red lavend- 
er, camphor and other things which may not 
be safely trusted to the ignorant may be 
stored. Behind the curtain commonplace 
and harmless articles such as even the inex- 
perienced may handle may be kept. Among 
these are cold cream, vaseline, sticking plas- 
ter, mustard leaves, and a few other every- 
day requisites. A wise precaution is to copy 
ona card directions as to procedure in case of 
emergency such, as how to dressa burn or bind 
a cut, orto stop bleeding fromthe nose, etc., 
and to fasten this card inside the cupboard. 


MAKING NEWSPAPERS IN SYRIA. 


A learned Syrian traveller, at present en- 
joying a sojourn in Buffalo, says that the 
Syrian papers probably contained not the 
most distant allusion to the massacres in Ar- 
menia. After observing the ways of Ameri- 
can newspapers he declared that the Yankee 
editor was in Paradise and did not know it. 

In Beyrout, said he, there is a censor, an 
officer of the Turkish government, and to 
him must be submitted the first copy of every 
newspaper and until he approves it not an- 
other one may be taken out of the press 
room. As there are some thirteen daily pa- 
pers in Beyrout, it is easy to imagine what an 
inconvenience thisis. It will not do to give 
the censor proof slips. He must see the en- 
tire sheet as it is intended for circulation. 
While the press waits the censor runs his eye 
over the journal. Ifthere isa line of news 
which the government would prefer not to 
have published, if there is a leader reflecting 
in the slightest degree upon the conduct of 
affairs in Constantinople, the censor draws 
his pencil through it, and the matter must be 
taken out. 

In anticipation of such an occurrence Syrian 
editors always keep in reserve columns of 
matter in type. This is all most laudatory of 


the sultan, of the grand vizier, of all Turkish 








officialdom. It is carefully made up in por- 
tions of varying length; stickfuls, two stick- 
fuls, half columns and squibs. If the censor 
orders part of the first forms out, these tales 
of fulsome flattery are immediately substitut- 
ed, afresh impression is taken, the censor 
approves, and the presses are started up. 


COLORS. 


A writer to The Zeitschrift for Instrument- 
kunde is quoted at presenting some views on 
the subject of color blindness not quite in 
accord with those generally current. He as- 
sumes that, in the strict sense of the word, 
there are no homogeneous colors, provided 
that homogeneous light is regarded as con- 
sisting in reality only of the rays of one wave 
length, for on employing the usual media for 
decomposing white light—that is, the prisms 
or frame and slit—a superposition of the in- 
dividual wave lengths arises, owing to the dis- 
persion and tothe marked breadth of the slit in 
comparison with the size of the wave lengths. 

The inference drawn from this is that a 
marked sensitiveness of the eye to color is 
not caused by any one wave length, but by a 
a certain kind of combination of several wave 
lengths, this, therefore, doing away with the 
prevalent idea of making purple an excep- 
tional color. Again, purple is not presentin 
the spectrum. as red and violet, being situat- 
ed at the ends of the spectrum, are not able 
to superpose their wave lengths, but if these 
no longer visible red and violet rays be 
brought to convergence purple will result, or, 
on the other hand, gazing through a prism at 
a dark object on a light ground one of the 
object’s edges will be seen bordered with red 
orange yellow and the other with blue violet. 
Green, however, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, as no superposition can now arise be- 
tween blue and yellow; hence purple is just 
as much, and, in the same sense, a compon- 
ent part of white light, as other colors. 


WHO WILL APPLY ? 

We don’t know how much the following 
advertisement has been circulated, but since 
the employment is of such a noble grade, 
we give place to it in our colums: 

‘““WANTED, in one hundred thousand 
households, a willing, sunshiny daughter, 
who will not fret when asked to wipe the 
dishes, or sigh when requested to take care 
of the baby; a daughter whose chief delight 
is to smooth away a mother’s wrinkles, and 
who is quite as willing to lighten her father’s 
cares as his pocket; a girl who thinks her 
brother as quite as fine a fellow as some 
other girl’s brother. Constant love, high 
esteem, and a more honored place in the 
home guaranteed. Employment assured to 
all qualified applicants. Address Mother, 
Home Office.” - 
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Dress Gooos. 
Storm Serges, 
Water Spots Them. 
If You Want a 
Dress that Rain, 
Salt Water or Mud 
will not Injure 


~ PLUETTE 


Guararteed rain proof. Makes nobby riding habit, 
bicycle suit, a dress, outing, or street costume. 
Beware of other so-called rain-proof fabrics, as they will 
cockle when wet. See that trade mark PuivustTe is 
stamped on goods every five yards, or you will be dis- 
appointed. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


100 all dif. Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., only 
S] IDs 10c.; 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc.,only 50c. 
' | Sy tenn! ae mp com. List FREE! 
C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads 


Ste; Av., St.Louis, Mo. 








Once Tried, 
Always Ridden. 


oo. 
UNIONS HOLD MANY WORLD'S RECORDS, 


Our reputation is derived from the thorough- } 
*\ ness and excellence of our work. 
If nothing but the BEST is good enough for ¥ 
@ you, you want the CRACKAJACK. 
Agencies everywhere, or write to us. 
CATALOGUE FREE ON DEMAND. 


: UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., \ 
% 239-243 Columbus Avenue, Boston Mass. J 








! ; and your collar is but-' I 


4 toned to stay buttoned. ; 
‘ The Benedict Collar But- 


di ton is sold everywhere. 4 
) 





| \) Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden \ 


(| I) Lane, New York City. 4 








Why Not? ae 
THE NEW MODEL 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Surpasses other Remington 
models, and they have al- 
ways excelled every other 
writing-machine in 


Durability, Simplicity, 
Speed and Convenience, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


No. 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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You have seen 


YOZZONI’S 
POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have you 
ever tried it? If not, you do not know what 
an IDEAL COMPLEXION POWDER Is. 


POZZONT’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens perspira- 
tion, ete.; in fact it isa most delicate and 
desirable protection to the face during hot 
weather. It is sold everywhere. 








«Penny wise and pound foolish” 
are those who think it economy to 
use cheap rosin and soda soaps, or 
washing powders of any kind, in- 
stead of the good old Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap; for sale by all gro- 
cers since 1869, and used during 
all that time by millions of intelli- 
gent economical women who know 
its merits, and therefore use it. All 
who use it praise it as the best, 
cheapest, and most economical soap 
made, but if you will try it, even 
just once, it will tell a much stronger 
tale of its merits zése/f Ask your 
grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
take nothing else. 

UNSCRUPU- tet Grticies; cther unscrupulous 


LOUS men seek to palin them off on 

their customers as the genuine, for 
the sake of the additional profit made by the deceit. 
There are lots of imitations of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 
Every one of them will ruin and rot clothes. See that 
our name is on every wrapper. 


DOBBINS SOAP M'’F'G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Wallingford, Ct. 36 E. 14 St., New York. 
143 State St., Chicago. 925 Chestnut St., Phila. 
1794 Notre Dame St., Montreal. 











Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School,and Home 


New from Cover to Cover 


Successor of the 
‘* Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Mente te pp 4 com- 
mended by State 
Superintendents 
of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 
ber. 

The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U.S. Supreme Court. .- 

A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“‘word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 








“and for practical use as a working 
“dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


ua Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
ua Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 
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Children 
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FOR PITCHERS 


(asieria 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. ‘Thus 
the child is rendered healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria 
contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to me.” 

H. A. Arcuer, M. D.,111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“*T use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapted to 
affections of children.” ALEx. RoBERTsSON, M ss 

1057 2d Ave., New-York. 











SAVE TOUR MoN=EyY ! 


—BY USING A— 


SAFETY PURSE and POCKET BOOK. 
Specie cannot lose out, Contents seen at a glance 
when opened _ Bills secure and separate frox specie 
The BEST pocket book made for gents or ladies use. 
Size 244 x 334.) Samples mailed on receipt el ee 
Seal grain Leather 50c. Morocco 75c. Real Seal 1.00 
Real Alligator 1.50, small size, specie only 25 & 50c. 
Send for Catalogue of Fancy Leather Goods. 


ARMS POCKET BOOK CO., 
301 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 

A eS ee on —— 

Magnetism and its development to assure 

= improvement in life, can be had by mea- 
tioning this paper and enclosing roc. te 

Prof. Anderson, Masonic ed Chica- 

go. This book should be read by every- 

one, asit means the betterment of moral, 

mental and physical manhood & woman- 

hood. 100 pp. k on HYPNOTISM, 0c. 


e * 
: THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL 
World’s Fair, 1893, 
Awarded to the 


Munson - 














SS Typewriter 
The Highest Grade No. 1 
Standard Machine. hale 


The most elastic and easy touch. Absolute align- 

ment. Interchangeable EA ee write any lan- 

e. Perfect Work. possible to tell you the 

whole story here. Send us your address for a cata- 
logue giving full description and particulars. 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CoO., 
177-181 E. Division Street, - Chicago, Ill.,U.8. A. 














A SUNNY FACE. 


Wear it. It is your privilege. It has the 
quality of mercy; it is twice blessed. It 
blesses its possessor, and all who come under 
its benign influence; it is a daily boon to him 
who wears it, and a constant everflowing 
benediction to all his friends. Men, women, 
youth and children seek the friendship of the 
sunny-faced. All doors are open to those 
who smile. By it burdens are light- 


| ened, cares dispelled, sorrows banished and 


hope made to reign triumphant, where fear 
and despondency held high carnival. 

Get the glow and radiance from such near- 
ness to the throne as God permits to his own. 
Bring from a holy and divine communion a 
face luminous with light, and let it glow and 
shine on all around. 

A little child on the street of a great city, 
wishing to cross at a point where the surging 
throng and the passing vehicles made the 
feat dangerous to the strong, and especially 
to the weak, paused, hesitated, and then 
asked a sunny-faced gentleman to carry her 
across. It was the sunny face that won the 
child’s confidence. 


MODERN WAR SHIPS. 


The deck of the modern man-of-war is no 
longer a broad, open space up and down 
which the eye may roam, seeing all that goes 
on. It is cut up by all sorts of contrivances 
having relation to the business of the craft, 
so that one really sees at any one time only a 
little corner of the deck. As for the officer 
of the deck, he in many ships now walksaloft 
on the bridge out of communication with his 
fellows, a solitary figure, able, indeed, ata 
touch of the electric bell, to set in mo- 
tion the most powerful machinery of modern 
warfare, but no longer able to exchange a 
friendly word with his fellows. 

There is one serious drawback to the mod- 
ern steel ship that is not the result of any 
mere sentimental consideration, and that is 
the deathlike coldness of the interior. It is 
possible, indeed, to warm the ship with 
steam, but nothing can warm the sides in 
cold weather, and the men that sleeps near 
the unsympathetic steel is liable to contract 
rheumatism in an unconscious effort to warm 


| it by the sacrifice of his own vital heat. 


A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, are sending out large trial 
cases of the Kola Compound free to all suf- 
ferers from Asthma. Send your name and 
address on a postal card and they will send 
you a trial case by mail free. 
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VOSE Pianos. 
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LLL ELLE LLL bb Lb Libba 


3 LITTLE Boox 
Zz LIGHTING SENT FREE, 
5 » Giving more in- 
sg , DEVICE, formation 
& soa 24 pq DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR er points Of st ramps, and 
Sold 3 0 I L er points of su- amps, an 
riority over about our oth- 
sv 4,00 and UP-TO-DATE. perlority over g about our ot 
Zz Highest Award Columbian Exposition, Lamp. goods. 
1803, for wom ‘eo —— Action, hy Gas and 
esign, Material, Construction. :: :: : * rd 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. Leading —— 
Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. Dealers ’ 
= Everywhere Art Metal 
Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE Sell them. Goods, etc. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
174 Tremont Street, . BOSTON, Mass. MERIDEN, CONN. 
$ New York. Boston. Chicago. _ Philadelphia. 
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| 004 COMPLETE CARDEN or THIS. Post-paia. . 1% 
SURE SUMMER BLOOMING BULBS. i 


These ay a commence to bloom almost immediately other. punting ond, crmtione until Winter; beng of ve ry hardy natu: 
— n the Fall and kept over until next seaso’ hey increase in number and in value every year. E GUA ARANTEE 
M TO ‘GIVES SATISFACTI ON. These one dollar oomectiona: a. es) tially selected by us for their free flowering ; once planted re- 
“a no care whatever. They consist of 12 varieties of bulbs, such as Amaryllis, Begonias, Callas, Cannas, Cooperias, Cyclamen, 
_— Gladioli, iris, aca Jar yanese Jites, « Oxalis, Tigridias, Tuberoses, i. in; ——s etc., etc. 
‘With each collection we send A PL ND FULL DIRECTIONS FO , 80 as to insure a beautiful display and suc- 
cessive bloom all Summer Every collection is warranted and sent pestpatd. + aie selections of varieties we send 


50 Bulbs for 60 cts.; or 25 for 30 cts.; 10 for 15 cts. 

aLtso 100 FINE CLADIOLUS For $1.00. 5O For 6O cTs., 25 FoR 30 cTs., BLOOMING SIZE. 
. THe GReaT rey tp MEDAL Rose. 

The New Rose Crimson Rambler, 30 Cents } [35 GtEst bio Meoal Rose. 
Send for our Catalogue of New and Rare Plants, not to be had elsewhere, in which we offer new Abutilon de Bonn, 20c ; the Blue 
Spirga, 20c.; f rant Clerodendron, 20c.; new Vahlias; Royal Coleus, '5c.; Lotus Coral Gem, 20c.; Cape Fuchsia, 20c.; + *hrynium, 20c.; 
new Peperomia, 25c.; Purple Bells, 2Uc.; Blue Solanum, '25e.; Carmine Fountain, 25c.; the rare new Strobiianthes, 2uc.- the Yellow Calla, 75c.; 

le , 25c.; new golden Raspberry, 50c., etc,, etc., and many other novelties of merit. 
700 VARIETIES OF CACTUS. Boak on Cactus, 160 pages, 10 cts, 5 Cactus, 50 ets; 10 for $1.00, 


A. BLANC & CO., 314 and 316 N. lith Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Then LOOK for the letters 
“S, H. & M.” on the label, 
and take no substitute. 


For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


A set of the *S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 
The S, H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York. 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best, 
WARREN’S SKIRT BONE 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers, Collars and Sleeves 
insuring perfect curves. Gives wonderful 
effects not to be obtained by use of any 

other material. 

Ask your dealer for it, or a 12.yards s_.m- 
ple sent post paid for 65 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO, 
THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN. 























is an ideal fabric for evening dresses and tea gowns. 

Only genuine when stamped FAYETTA on sgelvedge. 42 

inches wide. Retails at $1.25 per yard. For samples ad- 
FAYETTA, 81 Grand St.,N. Y. 


STITCHNOMORE 


The new labor saver. Tried ence, used always. 
Repairs clothing, dresses, gloves, umbrellas, stockings, and all 
fabrics better than needle and thread, and in one tenth the 
Send 10e. for package, enough to mend 100 articles. 
Agents wanted. 





242 Jackson Street 
CHICAGO. 





STITCHNOMORE CO., 
Sra woes Meten?.o 


PATENTS tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


INESS & Head Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck’s Invisible TusuLar Ear Cusn- 
tons. Whispers heard. Comfortable, 

emotes. Successtul where all remedies fail 
trated ik and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 
. way, New York. 





Iilus- 
Broad- 


E'S SiuranTs 
ae D iM yyaLlDs 


The Mother’s Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam- 
ple can to WooLricH & Co., Mfrs., PaLmer, Mass. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUETTE 


GROUPS. 


ie 













JOHN ALDEN 





PRISCILLA AND 


ee 


he | “i UNSURPASSED FOR 

f ime} }) HOME ADORNMENT 

wat pone AND VERY APPROPRIATE FOR 
WEDDING on ANNIVERSARY PRESENTS 


PRICES.—$6.00 to $20.00 each. Delivered free of 
charge for transportation at any R.R. Station in U.S. 


Send ten cents for 88 e Album of Elegant Half- 
Tone Illustrations of all Groups now offered. 


ROGERS STATUARY CO., NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
N 





It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 


any other reel. Manipu- 
The lated entirely by the hand 
Little that holds the rod. SEND 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWMIAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this papev, 


Finger 
Does it. 





PERSONAL. 


The man or woman doesn’t live who, 
by the aid of our Discovery, cannot cure 
himself or herself of any form of Hemor- 
rhoids, Fistula, Fissures, or Piles. 

An entirely new principle. Differs 
from everything heretofore used as light 
differs from darkness. No ointment, 
no suppository, no wash, no salve, no 
instrument. Differs from doctoring and 
drugging as pleasure differs from pain. 
No trouble, no inconvenience, no 
failure, cases slight or serious, of a 
month’s, a year’s, or twenty years’ 
standing—it’s all the same—the cure is 
sure. Proofs free. The cure, a dollar, 
postpaid. Address 
The Komchacin Caloric Go.,105 Lincoln St. ,Boston,Mass. 


RRR RRA 
Cyd ol i SY Oe 5 
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E wll send either of these 
patterns ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to any Lady who 

will cut out this card and send 

it to us with One Dollar for one 
year’s subscrip- 
tion to the 


“STANDARD” 
DELINEATOR, 


the most ele- 
gant Monthly 
Ladies’ Home 
and Fashion 
Magazine in 
the World. 
Nothing half 
so good for 
double the 
money. Its 
Fashions are 
the latest and No. 2274. Price, 25 cts. 
most beautiful. Size, 30 to 44. 
Two large exquisite Lithographic Plates in colors are included in 
every number. It simply has no equal. BE SURE TO STATE 
WHICH PATTERN YOU WANT; AISO SIZE. 


ess STANDARD FASHION CO: 
Are the Highest 


§ 
eS 342 WEST 14 STREET, NEW YORK. @ 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 



















No. 2496. Price, 25 cts. 
Size, 30 to 44. 























Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. a on mms po so 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of é0°* et our catalogue ‘' ree 
by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





% 


ileal viele le hI | 





WOK «6 aiiz 








WRINCINCG DRY 


isimpossible unless your bry 3 oo well made rolls, When you bey, a 

wringer insist on having the W ANTED ROLLS of the AMERI- 

CAN WRINGER CO., the ohh nw Finaputac turers of pen tnt wm won Rolls 
1, capita ee our name and warrants 

an = hteag EO 90,000 capital. information FREE. Address ee Street, vet, New York. 








a Aayomy tao aa os Medal an RT at World’s Fair. Simplest and best 


in the world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons 
~" AOS. J. YER ogy oy) be | by MAIL, write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





8 cts. to 50 cts. a roll. Send 8 
all PAPER ts. ‘tor s00°tine sampies si | Sy THAN Cutebrated PERNIN 








$ Toilet, ai 
+ Borax Receipt BOOK Free £3 2:2%.nu°° Sena Pacthe Const Borax Co. 260 Dearborn St, Chicago 











————— 
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~ N 
Sa. ko A Z2cO). 


| 
want UMBIA 
- BICYCLES 


Vou set THEM EVERY Wip, 


will have far wider meaning with 
peerless, up-to-date Columbias at 


$ i 00, Their new price. 


They are handsomer, stronger, lighter 
than ever—unequalled, unapproached 


Will you ride any other wheel? 


You know you’ll be satisfied 
if you buy a Columbia. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Factories and General Offices, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER 


CURES Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
Blotches, Salt Rheum, Nettle Rash, 
Tender Feet, Chafing, &c 


The only powder endorsed by the highest 
medical authorities. At druggists or by 
mail for 25c. Send for free sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 















Gren inst 


MELEE 


JAAS (G 







. 
FOR INFANTS 
AND ADULTS 





Not ouly possossaclear ouly aclearand dbrisliant COM. COM- 
LEX10 


po A famous French Remedy is guar- 

teed to Develop the BUST from 

3 to 5inches; aber remove Wrinkles, and fills out 

hollowsin Face, Throat & Neck. Y 
itively cure every case of Freckles, Pimples, Black- 
sand any discoloration of Che eo lexion. Price $1. 

rbottle. Sample prepaid.25c. Pamphieton “ The Per- 

fection of Face and Form,” Sent FREEto all. Address, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 





IT FASTENS COLORS vents sinning. Simpiy'soai 


over night. Price, 25c. Address H. Glenn, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


BOOKS Sasies nos (6 


Catalog Free! POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 


buys a beautiful —_ Canoe; ora a 
cent Pleasure Boat for ................- 
t@rSend for mand eng catalogue. 
eas Medal and Diploma at World’s 
3.41. RUSHTON, - - += «= = Cunnain ts. %. N.Y. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE 


An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller 
k for expectant mothers. A booklet 
of pages sent free. ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 
114% Fifth Avenue, a XY. 

















THE “‘Up-To-DATE’’ AUTOMATIC INKSTAND 
Re Z pn Agger a. he renng works 
rfect reven evaporation, saves 
S aste. "ol cmmend spill. 
“a. 2, 50 cents; No. 3, 60 cents—by mail. 
The PNeuMaTic STOPPER alone, to fit any 
inkstand,25cents. At your dealer's or sent 
by mail. Send for circular. 
WILSON, SIMPSON & CO., 
259 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


we WOR KSOE 


wee ° oT r pe OWE and Metal Working 


pete 



















meee, 
orite a | profit on product, 
peer aur of Le hin: 


Send Bf ii cen hia 
HN BARNES co., 
952 Ruby St., Rockford, Ilis.® 





High 

Nem nse 
“ay, Shipped anywhere 

C.0.D. Saving you 


~— 3. 

$85 *arlington’ + $45.00 

r $6837.50 

#20 ° + $10.90 

Latest models, ah or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 17% 
to 301bs.; allstylesandprices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B /17,Chicago 


DONT KILL YOURSELF 
my SMOKING 


1 BUT USE THE 


IG aRMLESS SMOKER 


Nicotine is A Rank Poison. 

Why continually take it in your mouth to be 
absorbed into your system when the Harmless 
Smoker is an lute preventative. 


Avoid Tobacco Cancer; 
Smoker’s Heart or other troubles by using this 
device or quit Smoking. If you wish to quit 
the Harmless Smoker will make it Easy, Send 
for my little book telling you about it. Costs 
you nothing, Highest testimonials from Physi- 
cians, Ministers, Prominent men in all coun- 
tries. Don’t delay; Send now. 


RYERSON D. GATES, Sole Prop. 
C 1206, 108 LaSalle Street, ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 















1208 Chestout Street, - + Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLUBS TRUMP. WHICH WiNS? 


TUTTI-FRUTTI_GUM 
WoopBurrs FACIAL SOAP 


A PURE FOR THE 


ANTISEPTIC SKIN, SCALP 
TOILET SOLD EVERYWHERE. AND 
SOAP. A na Somener COMPLEXION. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY’S OFFICES FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE SKIN, 127 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 
11 Winter St., Boston. 1218 Walnut St., ParLapeLpa1a. Champlain Building, Ca1caco. Union Trust Building, St. Loris 


WE On the Tin Roof ques- tM 
tion. Two kinds of tin hb , ielatnnee ey Marvelous 
are sold for roofing 5 2 


CAN wupascss one made m. Resurrection 


from beginning to end Plant, = 


A i D through PALM OIL; the The Greatest Curt. 
aE Bd other through strong 


acid. Self-preservation 
YO U should dictate which is 


best. Wecan help you 



























in Stearn Bulbs, Plants 
ties, ands Will also send by ma mail: 
rr panned MIXED GLADIOLUS, all colors, for..... 
& CHOICE NAMED GLADIOLUS, extra fine, for..... 
10 OXALIS MIXED for 5e.—3 TUBEROSES for.... . 


in ‘‘rooftalk’’? which explains every- 
thing. Sent free on application. 


MERCHANT & C0,, ro. 517, ARO ST- 
ATER-TICHT Hose 


The ACME. Saves 
oup er, your fingers. Saves wear 
on the hose. A tight 
agg in one cr Foroldornew 
hose. The A & Hose Band. Guic ick 
effective and needs no tools. Sold by all dealers. Full 
set, 4 Hose Couplers, and 2 Hose Bands, postpaid 50c. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. 




























REE. 
SUPERB FORM, 
LOVELY COMPLEXION, 
PERFECT HEALTH. 

These are =i portraits, and 
on account of the fraudulent 
air-pumps, **wafers,’’ etc., of- 
fered for development, I wiiltell 
any lady FREB what I used to se- 
cure these changes. HEALTIL 





or FADED HAIR RESTORED to youthful color and aud all female diseases) S 
Fe} . B ‘y 
GRAY tetuts Ss Dn dare? fam deaury- Removes Beamer ay | 
COMPLEXION assured. 
or linen. oo ‘ad ing frauds. Name ¢ ond 





~ oond sealed ‘Avoid : 
HAYS KILL CORNS kills Corns, Warts, &c. No pain. Warranted. address Mus. ELLA M. DENT, Bration K,San 
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CURED without medicine. 
Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 
= Dro: easily cured. 
x a valuable book FREE 
to all, address DR. C. I. THACHER, 
1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


HOM E STU DY cinmitininereachorall 


who take a thorough Business College course at 
toi sen te. Cat. free. Trial lesson 10e. 
BRYANT & STRATION, BSCollege Bldg, Butlalo, N.Y. 





























OF: Bib miss ne, 
Dress Shield 


ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 25c. 


insures pretty teeth, aromatic breath, health: 
—_ and gums. Absolutely noinjury to Senamel. 
No poweey taste. At druggists or by mail. Estab- 
years. 0.H.STRONG & 00., CHICAGO. 


=A BABY CARRIAGES ‘c:s"5° 


here to anyone at Wholesale Prices with: 
nN IR i 


















Clad 


ing onecent in advance. We pay freight. Buy oma 
factory. Save deal-/$18.50 Carriage for $9.25. 
ers’ profits, Large il- Pasae “ oa 
D  lustrated catalogue 
q oes Address CAS 


West Van Buren Street, B 


BUYERS’ UNION, nL 





The Australian DRY-AIR- 


Cure for Hay Fever, Catarrh, Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, oe etc. 
BY INHALATION 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit--$1. 
This is no stand and deliver busi- 
ness. If your case is not critical 
send me your address first and I wil) 

prove that Hvomei does healand cure. ' 
T. BOOTH, 18 E.20th St., N.Y. 





but sell direct to the consumer at 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere 
y forexamination beforesale. Every 
(—\ thing ieee gee ites al 
3 SeAR_] 100 styles o rriages, yles 
a NX SK Aye Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 
c=d nd 4c. in stamps, postage on 
No. 17 English Trap $87.30. age Catalog’ 
LKHART CARRIAGE. A D HARNESS “MFG. CO. 


V. Bs PRATT, Secretary. ELKHART, IND. | 





AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in § minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wilcox Specifie Co., Phila. Pa. 





D*s2 T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





| Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
a3 Moth oo —_ —_ — dis- 
Le Cases, and every blem on uty, 
wae gs and defies detection. Tt 
mi2os has stood the test of 43 
apes years, and is so harmless 
shat yj we taste it to be sureit is 
&~B° properly made. Accept 
<2 no counterfeit of similar 
-} name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 


said to a lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As 
ou ladies will use them, 
i recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin a 
rations.” For sal 









_ all aces and Fancy 
Goods dealers e U. 8., Canadas z 
FERD. T. HOPEINS. Prop’ r. 87 Great Jones ‘St. N.Y. 




















MRS. WINSLOW’S Seonuye 
- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
For sale by all a 25 Cents a bottle. 


Rud or domestic, for 

4 | all jour § IS, ® UGS, your cattle hides 

9 whole for ROBES. Soft, 

light, moth-proof. Send for circular. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 20, Rochester, N. Y, 


CAN BE CURED. 


send for 100 pp. 

illustrated book 

and learn how. 

L Philadelphia, Pa. 




















How to be Beautiful, Mrs, Allen’: 
Parisian Face Bleach, Oolahline, Face Massage — 
Rusma, for removing superfious hair, Freckle P: 
Golden Hair Wash, Mamma Dura tet developing tt th: 
bust. Fullline hair goods. Ali goods begga anc 
we EN 2c. for illustrated catalogue. MRS. Xe 
Woodwaru ave., Detroit, Michig 


WE WILL 
SELL ‘oo BUG GY 


ox _ 4. Pheton, Spring Wagon 

Surrey or Saddle in the world at lowes 

wholesale prices. Shipped anywhereto 

anyone with privilegeto examine with- 

EB outaskingone cert in advance. All 

s fully guaranteed. Send forlarge 

sITMTTEEN™ j)lustrated catalocue and testimonials 
wn Writeto-day address (in full CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 

58 West Van Buren Street, BI 17, Chicago, Ills. 


















] Write to us and we will 
How ? tell you all about it. 
Others have done it, socan you. 
Or, if you want to save time by 
going to a Good School, say so, 
and we will tell you about that. 
THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
is the ogg _—_ Learn 

no other. 


.< er Ue The Phonogra phic nsf Co, 


SHORTHAND CINCINNATI, O. 


ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 


OurBicycles are the best makes, 
pn hn 0 allthe oy sag rng 
Strictly up to Date 
We Save You 50 Per Cent. by our 















<—\Inew method. Membership Free 

with each wheel. Why buy of 

yf the retailer and pay large profits. 

For full particulars and 
00 Wheel $68 1 $50 Wheel $37. 50 F SUPPLY C0., Free, address 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO., DEPT. AO 

243 to 253 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


_ EXCESSIVE SWEATING OF THE FEET om 


Guaranteed Sample Packa, oe and Book in Plain, 
Sealed Envelope, 10 cents. A 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO., 


INKS 
SS 


This Magazine is printed 
with F. E. OKIE CO.’S 
Book and Cut Black. 





Unadilla, N. Y. 





Kenton Place, Philadelphia. 
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Pabst Malt Extract, 
The ‘‘Best’”’ Tonic 


will soothe your nerves, and 
dreamless sleep will add to men- 
tal power, and beauty. It will 
vitalize your being, and if you 
have been sick, it will bring the 
flush of health and strength. If 
your cheeks are hollow, “Best” 
Tonic will make them round; it 
will fill ALL the hollows. If 
you are thin and emaciated, 
“Best” Tonic will make you 
plump and strong. The bones 
of contention and dyspepsia 
will vanish, buried by “Best” 
Tonic and acontented mind. 
ALL bones will vanish. “Best” 
Tonic will round the corners, 
and, dear woman, where there 
are no corners, it will make 
you rounder. 
At Druggists. 








iJ have used the “Best” Tonic Five little books of 
in my pr ice for several yea: “ 
and cannot speak too highly Of SECRETS 
ive tficionc {here a general sent free. 
mic ° isa RITA- + H + 

BLE FOOD, eaail assimilated, Mention publication. 

stimulating, - . 
lated v9 give tonic and strength Address: 

e 1g' ve organs. as e 
Tsay th thi rT) ” 

pee RR Pabst—Milwaukee. 
tice. TYSON SMITH, M. D. 
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<4 TABULES 


Q eFET 


They are prepared from a prescription widely used by practicing physicians, as 
bemg the most effectual cure for Dyspepsia, Headache, Constipation, Dizziness, Bilious- 
ness and all disorders of the.Stomaech, Liver and Bowels. Most all of human ills are 








caused, or augmented by, a failure of the digestive organs to properly transform food 
into blood, muscle and tissue. Years of medical experience have evolved a formula best 
adapted to the correction of stomach disorders, and to the stimutation of the digestive 
organs, to a proper assimilation of food. 

This remedy is in constant use. RIPANS TABULES are simply a new and 


, more approved manner of putting it up. They are convenient in form, permanent in 


excellence, infallible in curing all disorders of the stomach, and diseases arising there- 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


DRUGGISTS SELL THEM. 


from. 


Or Post-Paid on Receipt of Price, 


RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 
wo, Spruce Street, New York. 
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Cantecehow 
you do it, 
00 
50 
Standard Singe Al. 
y $15.00, and 27 ether styles. 
tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
We where on 80 days free trial, in any home : 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large — 


— a oe in — —— gre 
“Now a STapLe SECURITY IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” 









RS’ NION. 
Fae UNION, 


(im "Tall} vn GA sii Buy 


158-164 West Van Buren 
Seam MARSHALL'S The men who made Chiongogrest and the 
CATARRH 


Chicago Heights. 


d 
SNUFF @ Forty Bankers i'r jouer ond dee 











d tors of the Chicago Heights 
has never been Land Associati 
equaled f 3 the instant relief of Catarrh, "Cold in the Lan tion. 
d Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 


The history of the remarkable adva~ce 
of smell. Sixty ~a on the market. All Druggists sell in Chi Real Estate will be repeated 
it. 5c. per bottle. F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. i the developement of ore 


sci |Chicago Heights. 


Buy a lot now. Easy payments. Large 
profits assured. Special attention — 


The Lady’s Syringe with enpooaiie poopies” Pee Peet 


pe par ehny tne. alee tones the treatment | write for full information, GET OUR RATING. 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suc 


tion. It cleanses PERFECTLY, which no other syringe as 
yet has accomplished, and has many other advantages ex- i] 
plained in our descriptive circular, which we mail gratis. , 
in Floor Ch f 
COODYEAR RUBBER CO., Ma oor Chamber of Commerce, 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PATENTS «««treeeeeeeeee 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 



































There was never a time in the history of our country when the demand for inventions and improvements in the 
arts and sciences generally wasso great as now. The conveniences of mankind in the factory and work-shop, the 
household, on the farm, and in official life, require continual accessions to the appurtenances and implements of 
each in order to save labor, time and expense. The political change in the administration of government does not 
affect the progress of the American inventor, who, being on the alert and ready to perceive the existing deficiencies, 
does not permit the affairs of government to deter him from quickly conceiving the remedy to overcome existing 
discrepancies. Too great care cannot be exercised in choosing a competent and skillful attorney to prepare and 
prosecute an application for patent. Valuable interests have been lost and destroyed in innumerable instances by 
the employment of incompetent counsel, and especially is this advice applicable to those who adopt the ‘‘ No patent 
no pay” system. Inventors who entrust their business to this class of attorneys do so at imminent risk, as the 
breadth and strength of the patent is never considered in view of a quick endeavor to get an allowance and obtain 
the fee thendue. THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, John Wedderburn, Gen'l Manager, 618 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing a large number of importont daily and weeky papers, as well as general periodicals of the 
country, was instituted to protect its patrons from the unsafe methods heretofore employed in this line of business. 
The said company is prepared to take charge of all patent business entrusted to it for reasonable fees, and prep: res 
and prosecutes applications generally, inc:uding mechanical inventions, design patents, trade-marks, labels, copy- 
rights, interferences, infringements, validity reports, and gives especial attention to rejected cases. It is also prepared 
to enter into competition with any firm in securing foreign patents. 

Write for instructions and advice. 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, 
P. O. BOX 385. 618 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Great Physical Strength 


Is not necessary to the enjoyment of 
perfect health, yet life is incomplete 
without the possession of strong, healthy 
organs and faculties, for these give rise 
to the most delightful sensations of ex- 
istence. Health is essential to the 
accomplishment of every purpose ; while 
sickness thwarts the best intentions and loftiest aims. 

Exercise, common sense and ordinary precaution and you need never be 
very sick. When you find your stomach troublesome, your bowels inactive, 
your nerves sensitive—look out! When your weight is decreasing, when 
your energy is waning, when exertion seems impossible and sleep does not 
give rest—look out ! 

Serious illness has its beginnings in neglected little things. Even dread 
consumption comes on by degrees, and may begin with a very slight derange- 
ment. Taken in time, 


98 PER CENT. OF ALL CASES OF CONSUMPTION 


can be cured. Taken in time, no disease need be really serious. The best 
safeguard against disease is an active liver. That means good blood and 
good blood means good, solid healthy flesh. 

The germs of disease seek out the weak spots in the body. Don’t have 
any weak spots. If you have them now, clear them out, tone them up, make 
them strong. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will do it. It searches 
out all poisonous matter and disease-germs of whatever character. It regu- 
lates the action of the organs of the whole body. It forces out impure 
matter, makes the blood rich and puts new life into every fiber. It makes 
good, firm, healthy flesh—doesn’t make fat. It gives you flesh that you can 
work with—the flesh that means health and strength. Fatness doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean health, but a reasonable plumpness is essential to the best 
bodily condition. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is pleasant to take and you don’t 
have to take an ocean of it to get well either. 





























WE GIVE AWAY, ABSOLUTELY FREE, The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, By R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Chief Consulting Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., a book of over 1,000 large pages and 300 colored and other 


Zz 
= illustrations, in strong paper covers. Send 21 cents in one-cent,stamps for packing only. 
—) 


regular price of $1.50. Address: (with stamps for postage and this Coupon) WorRLD’s Dis- 


Z 
9 
- 
Over 680,000 copies of this complete Family Doctor Book already sold in cloth binding at © 
PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ® 



































For over a hundred years 


Pears’ 
Cc 
Soap 

has been like steps 
leading men and 
women and chil 
dren to a high- 
er plane of 
civiliza- 


tion. 



















living and high- 


er thoughts. 





For Toilet, Nursery 
and Bath. 





There are soaps offered 
as substitutes for Pears’ 
which are dangerous-- 
be sure you get 


Pears’. 



































Every instrument fully warranted. 


WAREROOMS: 
116 Boylston St., Boston; 92 Fifth Ave., New York; 218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(Established in 1849.) 60,000 made and in use. 


EMERSON PIANOS 























Thoroughly Up to Date 


IN APPEARANCE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOCUE. 
ACCENTS, WRITE FOR TERMS. 


ZIMMERMAN MEG. Co. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 





WALTER BAKER & Co, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH CRADE 


5 (100005 and Gl0cOlateS 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


| NINDUSTRIAL 2 00D 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup, 







SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS. 


Has discovered in one of our common 

asture weeds a remedy that cures every 
Kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
case, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundrea certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the Lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in 
a week after taking it. ead the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 








IVORY 


y, a 


IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 


getting it for you. 
































THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., CIN’TI. 














PIANOS. 


Celebrated for their beautiful tone, action, design 
and great durability. Easy terms. Old instru- 
ments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 





BRIGG 


and full information. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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